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HAT was a very interesting and suggestive paper which 
E. B. Leigh, president of the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co., read at the annual meeting of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation last week. Mr. Leigh’s paper, which deals with the re- 
lationship between railway purchases and the general business 
situation, is given elsewhere in this issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette. Of course, while railway purchases are affecting general 
business, general business also is affecting the amount of railway 
purchases; but that, as Mr. Leigh points out, the volume of rail- 
way purchases produces a marked and great effect on general 
business conditions, cannot, it would seem, be questioned. If, 
therefore, owing to artificial causes, rather than normal economic 
forces, railway purchases are restricted, the inevitable result 
must be to reduce business activity and the general prosperity. 
Now, conditions which are chiefly artificial have for some years 
prevented railway rates from advancing along with the prices of 
commodities and the wages of labor. During the same period 
there has been, as Mr. Leigh pointed out, a marked slowing up 
in railway purchases. This slowing up has characterized not only 
purchases for current maintenance and operation of existing 
roads, but also purchases of materials and supplies to be used 
in new construction. Likewise, there has persisted during this 
period, with occasional breaks, a serious business depression. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the exact extent to 
which the restriction of railway purchases has affected general 
business; but that it has produced a real and very substantial 
effect, the statements of fact and reasoning in Mr. Leigh’s very 
interesting paper seem clearly to establish. 





F there still remain a few thoughtful people who cling to the 
belief that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s duties 
and dignity are judicial as well as administrative, their sense 
of fitness probably received a rather rude shock when they read 
Commissioner Prouty’s address before the Lotos Club of New 
York, in which he not only discussed very frankly the merits 
of a question which is now before the commission to decide on, 
but, possibly unintentionally, put himself on record as to how 
that question should be decided. This is all legitimate enough 
if the commission’s duties are viewed as simply administrative 
and legislative. There is no violation of ethics for a congress- 
man to express his views in the most emphatic manner in re- 
gard to pending legislation, and if the commission is nothing 
more than a branch of Congress, with special administrative 
duties which give it extraordinary power, it is quite seemly that 
an individual commissioner express his individual views, although 
these views may or may not coincide with the final views of the 
commission as expressed in its formal opinion. As to the em- 
phatic opinion which Commissioner Prouty expressed, that he 
would not permit an increase in rates unless he were assured 
in some way that the money so received would be spent for 
legitimate railroad purposes, Commissioner Prouty follows the 
trend of the times in believing that men can be legislated into 
being honest. It would be rather interesting to know whether 
Commissioner Prouty, if he had been acting as an arbitrator in 
the trainmen’s demands for higher wages, would, after having 
decided that the cost of living had increased 7 per cent., have 
withheld this 7 per cent. additional pay from the men unless 
they could have given him some guarantee that the money so 
received would not be spent either on unlawful or unethical 
pleasure. The Hadley Securities Commission recommended that 
the federal government assume at least sufficient supervision over 
the issue of new securities by railroad companies to assure full 
publicity to the purposes for which new securities are issued 
by railroad companies. But ought this entirely praiseworthy and 
correct principle to be lugged in and used as a “trade” for an 
increase in rates? 


T is a curious fact that one thing which has contributed prob- 

ably more than anything else to the present Boston & Maine 
situation is that its fixed charges have grown out of all pro- 
portion to the margin of safety represented by the investment 
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the Massachusetts law regulating the issuance of railroad se- 
curities. The reason that it was not operative in the case of 
the New Haven is because the New Haven refused to comply 
with the Massachusetts law on the ground that it was a Con- 
necticut corporation. The Massachusetts law provides that new 
stock can be sold to stockholders only at the market value. In 
other words, if Boston & Maine stock was selling at 140, as it 
once was, stockholders could not be offered the privilege of 
subscribing for new stock at 125 or 130, but could buy new stock 
only at 140. There was, therefore, absolutely no incentive for the 
owners to raise new capital in this way; in fact it is a very 
simple proposition that they would be averaging down the value 
of the stock then held by the issue of additional stock. They, 
therefore, preferred to get money by borrowing it; namely, to 
issue bonds which because of the company’s then high credit 
could be sold on very favorable terms. No matter how gilt- 
edged a stock may be, a stockholder takes the risk, should as- 
sume the responsibility and should have the chance of increased 
profit that belongs to the owner. This fundamental economic 
fact the Massachusetts law failed to recognize. Shortsighted 
management may have contributed materially to the present de- 
plorable condition of the Boston & Maine, and real responsibil- 
ity rests on those who sold Boston & Maine stock to their 
clients and then failed to do all in their power to live up to the 
responsibility of protecting their clients’ interests; but, on the 
other hand, the Boston & Maine situation is a rather terrible 
object lesson of the danger of inexpert regulation of the is- 
suance of securities. 


T Shepherd’s Bush, on the Central London (underground) 
Railway, September 30, a signalman caused a rear collision 

of eastbound passenger trains by a remarkable series of blunders, 
which Major Pringle, the Board of Trade inspector, describes 
as. “incautious and stupid misuse of electric locking apparatus.” 
This apparatus was Spagnoletti’s “lock and block.” The collision 
was not violent,.and the story is too long to be repeated here; 
but the main points may be noted, as an illustration of how it 
frequently develops that safeguards must themselves be safe- 
guarded. This signalman had been in the service 13 years, and at 
this post seven months. He had, on the eastbound track, an 
outer home signal B and an inner home signal C which, 
with the starting signal at the station in the rear A he had to 
unlock successively for each train, the locks being first released 
by the passage of the preceding train over treadles. With these 
two signals, B and C, he virtually controlled two blocks, instead 
of one. His first mistake was to put to the stop position, both B 
and C, when the train which he ought to have protected had 
only passed B. Trying to unlock A for the next train he dis- 
covered his mistake. Then, without learning the position of the 
first train he hastily concluded that he must clear C for it 
(though its engine had passed C) and he went to his emergency 
release (which he got at by breaking a paper cover); but he 
went to the wrong one; he released signal B instead of C. And 
then, not discovering his mistake, he cleared signal B, instead cf 
C as he had purposed. The trains had left the preceding station 
only two or three minutes apart, and the collision soon followed. 
In a month more the company would have had installed here 
automatic signals, with track circuits; and so Major Pringle’s 
only comment is that “lock and block working in itself does not 
afford the security necessary for this kind of traffic.’ Nor for 
any kind, he might have said, if emergency releases are to be 
such an easy resource. Any American signal engineer could 
have told Mr. Spagnoletti that a time lock should have been 
used, along with the breakable paper cover. However, as track 
circuits have been adopted, this question need not be discussed. 
(Discussion would compel the admission that the perverse hu- 
man brain will even circumvent time locks.) And, again, some 
would say that the most significant passage in Major Pringle’s 
report is that which tells us that these emergency releases have 
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of the owners—the stockholders, and that this is the result of 
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been used at Shepherd’s Bush “not infrequently,” because the 
treadles did not perform their function. 





HE statement that in one month more track circuits would 
have been put in use on this part of the Central London 
puts the Shepherd’s Bush collision in the same class with three 
other recent cases: Melun, on the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean; 
College Point, on the Long Island; and North Haven, on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. Each of these roads had 
begun improvements designed to prevent collisions, but had net 
finished them. The “P. L. M.” had ordered cab signals; the 
Long Island had ordered the manual block system, to take the 
place of a mongrel system; and the New Haven road had or- 
dered distant signals where enginemen had been trying to make 
time without them. Other cases of this kind could be recalled. 
When a railroad manager decides that a certain investment in 
safety measures shall be applied at the place where the need is 
greatest, he exercises a delicate responsibility. If only it had 
been possible to divine where the next failure in the use or ob- 
servance of signals would occur, provision could have been 
made against that failure. The chance of correctly estimating is, 
however, utterly elusive. Collisions are not only exceedingly 
rare, when compared with train mileage, but they are very few 
in proportion to the number of cases of error or neglect which 
might cause a collision. Good luck seems to save us, very often. 
The railroad manager, logically, can do nothing but strive for 
perfect safety at all times and in all places. He must remember 
the old dictum that “danger lurks in every foot of a railroad.” 
For an expenditure which it is deemed the absolute duty of the 
company to make, directors will freely and definitely authorize 
financial provision many months, or years, beforehand. Signal- 
ing improvements have not always been thus dealt with because 
they have not been classed as absolutely necessary. But are they 
not rapidly coming to be looked upon as belonging to that class? 
Is it not right that they should be thus treated? How long be- 
fore some other road will have to answer to the public the same 
as the P. L. M. now has to answer? 





Bead week we called attention to the fact that mere words— 
lectures, personal admonition, circulars or what not—con- 
stitute only a part of the means which must be adopted to ac- 
complish a higher degree of safety in doing railroad work. But 
words have their place, and an important one; and it is in- 
structive to examine the different examples, on different roads, 
of the way in which the safety-first idea finds expression. The 
fundamental thought is the same everywhere; but variety does 
aid in securing intelligent attention. We noticed recently a 
placard issued by the Grand Trunk, made conspicuous by being 
printed in three colors. The notices issued by the Northern Pa- 
cific, and copied in another column of this paper contain novel 
features. At the recent New York Central safety-first meeting 
in New York City Mr. Dow put numerous well known facts in 
striking phrases. For example: “Let us have inspectors of un- 
safe practices as well as of [unsafe] cars. There should 
be no custom or rule of friendship to prevent your getting after 
the habitually careless fellow worker, or to forbid your reporting 
him where necessary. The officers can give you advice, 
but they cannot give you your conduct.” Mr. Bronson: “Dis- 
cipline is one of the most unpleasant as well as unpopular duties 
of an officer. If I owned a railroad and could run it myself ! 
would absolutely abolish suspension. We are trying to get along 
without it. It is up to you men to make that possible.” In an- 
other column there is an interesting “safety-first” paragraph ad 
dressed to the parents of careless children. In striving for sim- 
plicity and directness it is just possible that one may go too far. 
At the Jersey City meeting, spoken of last week, one speaker i!- 
lustrated this point by citing a bit of history, to the effect tha‘ 
“safety first” is not wholly a new idea. G. W. Barker, supe: 
intendent at Jersey City in the old days of the New Jersey 
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Railroad & Transportation Company, more than forty years ago, 
posted all around the yards and shops the notice quoted at the 
bottom of this paragraph; “and,” said the speaker, “that notice 
stuck in our memories; for it took us some little time to learn 
what ‘paramount’ meant!” Who shall say that an unfamiliar 
word did not, in that case, produce good results? A lawyer, 
talking to a jury, must simplify to the last degree, because he 
has but that one chance to present to those men the ideas that he 
wishes to impress on them. But in addressing men in a cam- 
paign—a never-ending campaign—the process of simplification, 
if carried to extremes, may have a distinctly weakening influence. 
To introduce words which contain more meaning—and then to 
do what is necessary to arouse everybody to the duty of getting 
at that meaning—may be really educational. If a man can be 
induced simply to: read over the synonyms of the word above 
referred to, the lecturer or instructor who accomplishes that 
much may fairly assume that he has made a distinct advance in 
his efforts to impress upon everybody the idea that 
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THE RATE ADVANCE CASE. 


HE eastern railways deserve to be congratulated on the com- 
prehensive and skilful presentation of their case for ad- 
vances in freight rates which has been made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The opening statements made by Daniel 
Willard and F. A. Delano, the financial and operating statistical 
data introduced, and, indeed, all the statements and testimony 
placed before the commission, have been clear and concise, 
pertinent and persuasive. The evidence seems clearly to have 
shown that capital expenditures, the return that must be made to 
capital, and operating expenses, especially the wages of labor, 
have been increasing so much faster than the earnings of the 
railways as to make conclusive and imperative the need ior in- 
creases in rates. 

The line of attack which the opponents of advances in rates 
will adopt is not yet known. Doubtless they will attack the un- 
wise and wasteful financing which has been done by some roads. 
Doubtless they will try to show that either because of incapacity 
or dishonesty on the part of their officers some roads have not 
been as economically operated as they could and should have 
been. But while they doubtless can show that some individual 
roads have not been as well handled as they could have been and 
should have been, it may confidently be said that it can be shown 
that a very great majority of the roads in eastern territory have 
been managed honestly, prudently and skilfully. Now, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in past decisions has said that in 
determining rate controversies it will not consider merely the 
situation of a few roads, but the general situation. If the com- 
mission follows that course in this case it is hard to see how 
it can deny the advance in rates sought or one equivalent to it. 

Commissioner Prouty in a recent address has intimated that 
if the commission should let the roads advance their rates it 
might demand guarantees that the additional revenues would be 
honestly and wisely used. As to the propriety of this intimation 
we have spoken elsewhere. F. A. Delano in an interview in 
Chicago promptly answered that the roads would gladly give 
such guarantees. Just what kind of guarantees the commission 
might demand or the railways give is not entirely clear. It 
seems quite probable that what Mr. Prouty had in mind was 
that there should be legislation giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to regulate the issuance of railway securi- 
ties. The results which would be caused by the adoption of 
egislation giving the commission such power are doubtful. What 
‘they would be, would of course, depend very largely on the 
extent of the power given and the way it was exercised. Un- 
‘ortunately, while for many years the financing of most of the 
‘ailways of the United States has been honest and conservative, 
here have been during this time railway managements that have 
1ot done their financing conservatively or, perhaps, even honestly. 
These exceptions to the general rule give great force in the minds 
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of the public and the regulating authorities to the argument for 
some kind of federal regulation of railway stocks and bonds. 

It seems highly probable that measures for the regulation of 
railway securities will be vigorously pushed in Congress this 
winter, and that some such measure will be passed; and on the 
whole it seems likely that it will be better for the railways to 
co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
proper committees of Congress in framing legislation along this 
line than for them to oppose it altogether. In other words, if 
this is the form of guarantee which the commission wants, and 
to which Commissioner Prouty alluded, probably it will be most 
expedient for the railways to give it without overmuch mur- 
muring or opposition. The question of railway financing is being 
connected up in the minds of the public and the regulating 
authorities with that of rate regulation. It is highly probable 
that in the long run some form of federal regulation of securities 
will be adopted. It is also highly probable that postponement of 
regulation of securities will postpone the adoption of a more 
reasonable policy of regulation of rates. It would seem, there- 
fore, that on grounds of expediency, the argument for co-opera- 
tion by the railways in the framing of some kind of legislation 
regulating the issuance of securities is persuasive. 


THE CAUSES OF THE NEW HAVEN’S TROUBLES. 


HE Chicago Tribune suggests that “about the worst tack 
capitalists and directors of capital can take at this time is 
to attempt to charge up the disaster which has befallen holders 
of New York, New Haven & Hartford and Boston & Maine rail- 
way shares to ‘agitation,’ to regulation, to ‘anti-railroad legisla- 
tion. The disaster was the inevitable result of a collision be- 
tween the inordinate ambition of a group of ‘high financiers’ 
and an awakened popular opinion in an uncommonly intelligent 
region of the world.” é 

This statement is partly correct and partly incorrect. As to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, its troubles are due 
largely to its management under the Mellen regime. One of the 
management’s mistakes was that it used the money and credit of 
the road to buy control of numerous properties at prices exceed- 
ing what they were, or are yet worth, either independently, or 
as feeders of the New Haven. The consequence has been that 
the New Haven has had to pay returns on the securities issued 
by it to acquire these properties which are larger than the re- 
turns, direct and indirect, which it has received from the prop- 
erties. The effect, of course, has been to reduce the funds 
available for paying dividends to the stockholders of the New 
Haven. 

Those who made these various deals displayed more ambition, 
or imagination, or optimism than business sagacity or regard for 
public opinion. Furthermore, evidence multiplies that the physi- 
cal development and operation of the property were not carried 
on as skillfully and economically under Mr. Mellen’s adminis- 
tration as they might have been. The stockholders had their 
responsibility for all this, because the property belonged to them, 
and it was to their interest and their duty to themselves and the 
public to use their votes and influence to cause it to be well 
managed. The directors, likewise, had their responsibility, for 
they were the men chosen by the stockholders to select the active 
managers and supervise their work. Finally, Mr. Mellen had 
his responsibility because he was the man chosen by the directors 
to be the executive manager of the property. As such he car- 
ried out the mandates of the directors either contrary to or in 
accordance with his own judgment. He says that the former 
was the case, and seems to think that by so saying he exculpates 
himself. But it is rather difficult to see how a man occupying an 
important fiduciary position reduces the blame attaching to un- 
wise or improper conduct of his own by saying that he acted 
contrary to his own judgment. Men of true self-respect and 
true loyalty to the interests of those who employ them resign 
their jobs when attempts are made to compel them to adopt and 
carry out important policies contrary to their best judgment. 
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Meanwhile, the stockholders of the New Haven are paying 
dearly for the past unwise management of their property. Their 
dividend has been reduced step by step, and at last, at least tem- 
porarily, passed altogether. 

The present situation of the New Haven is not, however, en- 
tirely, or anywhere near entirely, due to the conditions already 
alluded to. It is suffering from the same conditions from which 
most of the other railways of the country are suffering. Like 
them, while the legitimate and necessary investment in its prop- 
erty, and, therefore, the return which it legitimately should pay 
to capital, have been increasing, its operating expenses also have 
been increasing so much, owing chiefly to advances in wages, 
that the net earnings from which to pay return to capital have 
been declining. Furthermore, largely owing to the same causes, 
it is suffering from a decline in the net earnings of the com- 
panies which it controls. Last week Chairman Elliott gave out 
a detailed statement regarding the earnings and expenses of the 
New Haven and its controlled properties, for the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1912, and the first four months of the 
fiscal year 1913. The figures relating to the New Haven itself 
were as follows: 


Four months to October 31. 
wre 





‘ae ™~ 
1913. 1912. 
Operating revenue, including net results of 
ne NE cso xaxesas cnc sek ee ee $24,074,710.26 $25,025,072.38 
Operating expenses and taxes............... 17,434,300.99 15,923,557.52 





Sohibbes bie ee eben ae pe Se nieke $ 6,640,409.27 
1,867 ,432.38 


$ 9,101,514.86 


Operating income 
i 1,732,889.60 


[I SEE ncn cneccsene cada enkaexsoeenn 








i Oe «4 elo ss cee dbbicd bebbbee tener $ 8,507,841.65 $10,834,404.46 
Deductions—Interest, rentals, etc............ 7,120,962.00 6,295,409.06 
Peed OAS GREENER 5 5.5 55545345 sbiccace eer $ 1,386,879.65 $ 4,538,995.40 


It will be seen that of the more than $3,000,000 loss in net 
corporate income during these four months almost $2,500,000 
was due to a decline in operating income, and that of the decline 
in operating income about $1,000,000 was due to a reduction in 
operating revenue, while over $1,500,000 was due to an increase 
in operating expenses and taxes. On almost all the New Eng- 
land lines, likewise, there were both reductions in operating in- 
come and increases of operating expenses and taxes. While the 
public is visiting its condemnation on the past management of 
the New Haven it should not overlook these conditions which 
are affecting that property, as they are also affecting other rail- 
ways, and for which neither the past nor the present management 
of the New Haven is responsible. Doubtless it is just that the 
stockholders of the New Haven and other railways should suffer 
the results of the unwisdom or incompetency of the directors 
and officers whom they choose to manage their properties. But 
because they have been unfortunate or unwise in their choice of 
directors or officers is no reason why they should be made to 
suffer not only the effects of their unfortunate or unwise choice, 
but also the effects of economic developments which the ablest 
and most conscientious management could not have prevented. 


NEW BOOKS. 








Master Blacksmiths’ Association Proceedings, 1913 Convention. Bound in 
cloth. 236 pages. 5% in. x 8% in. Illustrated. Published by the 
Association, A. L. Woodward, secretary, Lima, Ohio. 

A general report of the twenty-first annual convention of the 

Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association is given in these pro- 

ceedings. This includes a complete report on each subject as 

well as a verbatim account of the discussion in the proceedings. 

The papers this year were on the following subjects: Flue Weld- 

ing; Tools and Formers; Electric Welding; Drop Forgings; 

Piece Work; Case Hardening; Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 

Cutting; Heat Treatment of Metals; Cast Steel in the Blacksmith 

Shop, and Efficiency. The same fault exists in this association 

that is seen in so many of the other mechanical meetings, that an 

attempt is made to handle far too many subjects for the length 
of time allowed. The consequence is that nothing is done com- 
pletely and no important conclusions are reached. In spite of 
this, however, the work at this convention is interesting and, to 
a certain degree, valuable. 
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Traveling Engineers’ Association Proceedings, 1913 Convention. Bound in 
flexible leather. 371 pages. 534 in x 8% in. Illustrated. Published 
by the Association, W. O. Thompson, secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. Price 


$1.50. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association, held in Chicago, August 12-15, 1913, fully main- 
tained the reputation of previous meetings for the practical and 
beneficial manner in which the subjects were treated. Reports 
were made on: Uniform instructions to enginemen on the han- 
dling of superheater locomotives; Credit due to the operating 
department for power utilization and train movement that re- 
duces consumption of fuel; What can be done to eliminate the 
black smoke evil on locomotives; Advantages obtained with the 
brick arch in locomotive service, and, Care of locomotive brake 
equipment on line of road and at terminals. In each case the 
discussion was thorough and extended. In addition to the re- 
ports, a number of prominent railway officials were invited to 
address the meetings. The speakers included W. L. Park, vice- 
president of the Illinois Central; W. A. Garrett, vice-president 
of the Chicago Great Western, and W. J. Tollerton, general me- 
chanical superintendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Paeific. 
The proceedings contain the full text of the reports, discussion 
and addresses and an index of the subjects brought up at each 
convention since 1893, when the association was organized. The 
subjects for discussion which will be presented at the next con- 
vention and the committees having them in charge are also given. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annua! Convention of the Tool Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. Bound in paper. 6 in. x 9 in. 133 pages. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the Association, A. R. Davis, Central of Georgia Ry., Macon, 
Ga., secretary. Price 50 cents. 

These proceedings contain a full report of the recent conven- 
tion held in Chicago. Many interesting topics were discussed, 
among which were the reclamation of tool steel, the form of 
thread and.degree of taper for boiler studs and plugs, forging 
machine dies, thread cutting dies, and superheater tools. This 
association is made up of expert tool makers, and there is much 
valuable information contained in its proceedings. 


Railway General Foremen’s Association Proceedings, 1913. 
Illustrated. 173 pages. 6 in. x 9 in. 
William Hall, secretary, Winona, Minn. 


Bound in paper. 
Published by the Association, 
Price $1. 

The International Railway General Foremen’s Association oc- 
cupies an important field which is not covered properly by any 
of the other numerous mechanical associations. That its officers 
and members fully appreciate their responsibility is well illus- 
trated by the work of the ninth annual convention held at Chi- 
cago in July, 1913. The proceedings fully demonstrate their ac- 
tivity and in addition to the verbatim account of the discus- 
sions and the full text of the reports, it includes the subjects 
to be discussed and the chairmen of committees to report at the 
next convention. 





Air Brake Association, Proceedings of the twentieth annual convention. 
Bound in leather. 321 pages. 6 in. x 9 in. Illustrated. Published by 
the Association, F. M. Nellis, 50 State street, Boston, Mass., secretary. 
Price $2. 

This association is one of the most logical associations in the 

railway field. Its meetings are well attended, and the informa- 

tion presented is of great value to the men engaged in the main- 
tenance and operation of air brake equipment. Many of the 
vagaries of the air brakes are discussed and means found for 
their elimination. This association perhaps more than any other 
similar association, calls on the engineering staffs of the manu- 
facturers of air brake equipment and supplies for information 
that they are able to give concerning special investigations made 
in their respective lines. This year’s proceedings contain papers 
on Undesired Quick Action; Operation of Long Freight Trains; 

Operation of the Triple Valve; Air Hose Failures; Location o! 

Steam Heat Traps, and a report of the committee on Recom- 

mended Practice. 
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Letters to the Laditor. 


COMPARISON OF ELECTRIC AND HAND TRUCKS IN 
FREIGHT HOUSE SERVICE. 





Cuicaco, October 22, 1913. 
To THE EvitcR OF THE Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 

The figures given in an article entitled “Electric Trucks in 
Freight House Service,” which was published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of August 8, purporting to show the saving effected by 
the use of electric trucks at the Jersey City freight station of the 
Erie, are somewhat misleading. 

In brief, the figures referred to show a cost per ton of 27.4 
cents with electric trucks and 38.9 cents with hand trucks. The 
items shown in the comparison, however, do not include a num- 
ber of important charges which properly should be made against 
both «systems if a fair comparison is desired. The most important 
of these items are the cost of the electricians, current, supplies 
and repairs, depreciation and interest on the original investment. 
If these be made with corresponding charges against the hand 
truck system when such charges are incurred, the following com- 


parison will result: 
Hand trucks. 
183,371 tons 


Electric trucks. 


WOnNMARAHEGICE 5.0.sieiivissec0-:s ee ears 170,170 tons 





(a) Foreman, clerks, coopers, etc... $6,425.38 $6,392.01 
(b) Checkers and callers........s. 85715.13 10,830.23 
(c) Loaders, stevedores and truckers 31,455.33 54,119.00 
(d) Electricians and helpers........ 2,031.69 aeaninede 
My SCC. oa)ioce vs a rwieca ose 5 0000 48:0 962.22 dale aang 2 
(4) Supplies and repairs........... 617.79 42.00 
ie Ce rere rom nocnr ih 1,700.00 63.00 

(h) Interest, 5 per cent. on invest- 
MIUORIG toy oes 6S oNeie woo wees 1,500.00 105.00 

(i) Depreciation, 5 per cent. on in- 
WEREICHIE 6251 a. 9ia'os s'acsiacsresdse ain 1,500.00 105.00 
GERI. 54.5 a esuie wae eeseeats $54,907.54 $71,656.24 
OSE PEF COM> ssc ss sites were 32.27 39.09 


The items (a) to (c) inclusive are those quoted in the article 
as the cost of handling; (d) to (e) are also given and should be 
included in the comparison. It is to be noted that the cost of 
electricity was unusually low. At the given daily consumption 
per truck of 7 k. w. the yearly cost to operate 24 trucks, assum- 


ing 300 working days in the year, and a power rate of 4 cents per - 


kilowatt, would be 24 x 300 x 7 x $0.04 or $2,016, which is more 
than double the amount given. The items (f) and (g) properly 
constitute what is usually known as maintenance. As there were 
103 hand truckers it is fair to assume that there were 300 hand 
trucks. At $7 each their cost would be $2,100. Items (f) and 
(g) are computed at 2 per cent. and 3 per cent., respectively, of 
this amount and the resulting amounts are never exceeded in 
actual practice. The remaining items (h) and (i) were com- 
puted at the rate of interest and depreciation quoted as allowed 
by the Erie, but it would seem doubtful to anyone familiar with 
the operation of electric trucks in freight house service whether 
5 per cent. is a high enough rate to charge for depreciation. The 
interest and depreciation of the electric trucks were based on a 
total cost of $30,000, assuming the cost per truck to be $1,250. 
Tt will be seen that this comparison reduces the saving from 11.5 
cents to 6.82 cents. This amount saved on 170,170 tons handled 
by the electric trucks makes a total annual saving of $11,705.59 
instead of $24,745.40. 
Furthermore, it is to be noted that the hand trucks moved 
3,371 tons of freight as compared with 170,170 tons moved by 
electric trucks in the same period. To anyone acquainted 
ith the effects of congestion in a freight house, the fact that 
“out 40 tons per day more were moved by the hand trucks, 
esumably through the same terminal, will appear to have some 
‘uence on the cost. 
{t is also to be remembered that ultimately the cost per ton 
suld include all overhead charges of the station platforms and 
“ier appurtenances that are used in handling freight. For in- 
‘nce, it would be unfair to neglect the interest charge in making 
comparison between hand trucking and the telpherage system 
the latter requires a much more expensive building. In- 
‘nding all overhead charges, the writer has compiled the follow- 
« figures from observations of automobile trucks in actual work 
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at several points. They are not offered in a spirit of controversy 
but simply for the interest which your readers will undoubtedly 
have in them. 

Cost Per Ton or HANDLING FREIGHT THROUGH 800 Fr. Houss, 40 Fr. Wipe. 





Tonnage Freight handled by Possible 
handled r A ~ saving 
per day. Hand trucks. Electric trucks. per year. 
600 tons 48.6 cents 48.3 cents $636.46 
700 tons 47.8 cents 47.2 cents 1,190.02 
800 tons 47.2 cents 46.8 cents 1,103.11 
900 tons 46.8 cents 46.1 cents 1,669.08 
1,000 tons 46.4 cents 45.6 cents 2,235.02 
1,100 tons 46.1 cents 45.4 cents 2,142.83 
1,200 tons 45.7 cents 45.1 cents 2,695.33 


The above figures include interest, depreciation, and main- 
tenance on the cost of the buildings and on the cquipment neces- 
sary for their operation; cost of receiving, trucking and stowing 
freight; cost of supervision and unproductive labor necessary to 
operate house; also, where electric trucks are mentioned, the 
cost of electricity and motormen. All labor was figured on the 
day wage system. R. C. WELLER. 





INCREASE OF EFFICIENCY OF FREIGHT EQUIPMENT. 





CLEVELAND, Ohio, October 28, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Increase of efficiency of freight equipment is solved when you 
have solved your smaller problems. In the first place, the actual 
handling of the cars is done by a clas# of men whose main object 
is the putting in of time and not the achievement of results bene- 
ficial to the company. This results in rough handling, causing 
shop delays, running through switches, causing yard delays, and 
many similar though apparently small. delays, the aggregate of 
which ties up your cars. Again, take the crews that gather up 
cars from the industries. Their work is to bring the cars to the 
outbound classification yard. They will push them in on any 
track that happens to be empty, right or wrong, and say: “We 
should worry; let the other fellow dig them out.” How is this 
to be prevented? Increased supervision. If you will spend a 
night in a large yard and see the number of incorrect moves 
made because the crews have no one to watch them, you will 
be convinced that the money thus thrown away will equal the 
cost of much‘supervision. I think the railroads are beginning to 
see the value of increased supervision more and more every day. 

Did it ever occur to you how, in our efforts to centralize opera- 
tions, we make many false moves? Why must every car go 
to the yard to be classified? In most cases we do not know the 
destination of a car until it is tucked away in the yard, except, 
of course, the regular merchandise cars from our freight houses 
which are classified in most cases on the house tracks. If, how- 
ever, we were to ascertain from the industries during the day 
the destination of the cars to be collected from their sidings, 
much of this classification could be done as the cars are switched 
out, as a yard clerk could card them before the switcher got 
there. I believe that an appreciable part of the yard switching 
could be eliminated in this way. 

Another thing; yard discipline is most lax. The men take ad- 
vantage of the slightest opportunity to “camp.” They wait for 
someone to tell them what move to make next. A crew goes 
up into a siding for a car. They may be gone twenty minutes or 
a couple of hours. At any rate, they can tell you what took the 
time and you have to take their word for it. It is just as 
criminal for the railroads to allow this condition to exist as it 
would be for them to leave their cash drawer unlocked. Men 
are weak and no one has a right to put temptation in their 
paths. When they see how easy it is to do this sort of thing, it 
becomes a common practice. 

It is true that in many places the railroads lack the facilities 
to properly handle the amount of business offered them today. 
but it is not so bad as some would have us think. The weakness 
lies in the human element. There has been so much talk about 
this lack of facilities that it has become a Frankenstein and we 
shrink at the sight of it. The effect is most demoralizing upon 
the men, who use it as a club whenever brought to account for 
slow work. 









































































With our system of train despatching we expend every effort 
to make time upon the road and there our efforts cease. We 
hold the engineman responsible for maintaining his schedule, and 
if he makes a practice of falling down, we try the next man out. 
Why, then, should we not demand better yard performance? 
This, again, means increased supervision. A yard does not run 
itself for fifteen minutes except to run away from you. There 
is no other place wherein a move counts so much for good or 
bad as in a yard. 

It does not take an expert to see what is wrong with a yard, 
but it does take an expert to successfully run one; and yet we 
put our yards in the hands of men with a road training and 
expect them to do it all, for we give them as yard clerks a bunch 
of young boys in their teens incapable, for the most part, of seri- 
ous thoughts. 3 
It is the practice at many points, when cars come from another 


_ line, to have these cars carded to the agent at the transfer point 


in question. These cars are lost track of in the yard until billing 
is received, maybe a day or so later. This causes much delay 
and expensive rehandling. Cars should be carded to destinations. 
This calls for a closer co-operation between the railroads. 
Another trouble is the conflict between the yard master and the 
terminal agent as to whose duty it is to do this or that or the 
other thing. The agent says that the yard clerks come under 
him, while the yard master thinks they are subject to his orders. 
" M. R. SuTHERLAND, 
Student in Operating. 





CAN PULLMAN EMPLOYEES CO-OPERATE TO IMPROVE 
THE SERVICE? 
ita altel Cuicaco, November 24, 1913. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

On Tuesday night, November 18, I had an experience in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, which it seems to me is worth calling attention to 
on account of the frequency with which travelers meet with sim- 
ilat experiences in practically every large terminal in the country. 
No special criticism is intended on the road mentioned, as the 
Pullman Company and the station officials appear mainly to 
blame. 

On the night mentioned I reached Cincinnati at 7:40 p. m., and 
went immediately to the Pennsylvania station to secure a Pull- 
man reservation to Louisville on the Louisville & Nashville train 
due to leave at 10:30 p.m. I found that all lower berths in the 
Louisville car had been sold as well as some of the uppers. I 
reserved and paid for an upper berth. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville advertises that Pullman cars operated on trains leaving a 
terminal after 9 p. m. will be ready for occupancy at that hour. 
The Pullman agent at Cincinnati advised me that it was usually 
9:30 p. m., however, before the Louisville car was ready. On 
the date mentioned this car was not backed into the station until 
9:50, and when the waiting passengers were allowed to board it 
about 10 o’clock we found that none of the upper berths had been 
made up. The porter disclaimed all knowledge of the fact that 
any uppers had been sold and refused to start to make them up 
until after the train had left, in which he was upheld by the con- 
ductor. On account of various delays it was after 11 o'clock 
before the train left the station, making it nearly 12 o’clock be- 
fore the last upper berth was made up, and we were allowed to 
go to bed. The train on which this car is run reaches Louis- 
ville at 2:10 a. m., and the car is set out in the station yard. 
The porter informed us before going to bed that the car had to 
be vacated at 7 o’clock, and with admirable promptness all the 
passengers were awakened at 6:30, producing a degree of con- 
gestion in the wash room which made it impossible to dress in 
comfort in time to leave the car at 7 o'clock. It was necessary 
to leave, however, as the car was pulled out of the yard very 
shortly after that hour. 

After making due allowance for unusual conditions which 
may have existed on the date mentioned and neglecting entirely 
to mention the apparent lack of courtesy on the part of the 
porter and conductor, it is difficult for the passengers who were 
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denied three hours of sleep to which they were entitled to under- 
stand why a little closer co-operation is not possible between 
the Pullman Company’s agents who receive the money and make 
promises as to the service to be expected and the employees who 
render those services. It may be impossible for an agent to ad- 
vise a Pullman conductor that upper berths have been sold more 
than two hours before the time of departure, so as to allow 
those berths to be made ready, but if so, most of the traveling 
public are unable to understand why; and they believe they have 
an excellent justification for complaint. 
FREQUENT TRAVELER. 





THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE RAILWAYS. 


New York, October 20, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Your editorial in a recent issue (October 17) on government 
ownership of railways is excellent as far as it goes, but it,does 
not go far enough. The faults of which you justly complain are 
not confined to the trashy magazines and yellow newspapers. 
Some of the eminently respectable dailies disseminate an im- 
mense amount of misinformation about railways, and father a 
great many unsavory schemes. The editors of these newspapers 
know as much about railroading as a cat knows about calculus, 
and yet they persist in airing their worthless opinions, and in- 
sist upon flouting practical men. 

The vicious tendencies of scurrilous publications are well 
known. It is harder, however, to combat the ignorance and stu- 
pidity of that section of the press that is supposedly reliable. 
Violent and intemperate attacks on the railways do far less 
harm than the tactics to which I allude. 

I could go into this matter further, but do not wish to occupy 
too much of your space. If, however, you will look into the 
situation yourself, you will find that what is needed is a cam- 
paign to compel newspapers to show at least a decent regard 
for the truth in dealing with railroad matters. 


ArTHUR CURRAN. 





A YARDMASTER ON CAR EFFICIENCY. 





Houston, Tex., December 2, 1913. 

Referring to Arthur Hale’s letter in a recent issue of the 
Railway Age Gazette about handling freight cars through term- 
inals, it is a big job to keep loads and empties moving in the 
right direction and requires “eternal vigilance” on the part of 
all the men concerned. Each department must work in harmony 
with the other departments to secure success. I find that one 
of the most essential things is to keep the proper cards on the 
cars. A car without a proper card or tag is a “dead one,” and 
is bound to be delayed. So is a car with a “hold” tag on it. 
Other essentials are to get freight lined up properly; be watch- 
ful of way bills and keep them with the cars; notify the agent 
and superintendent of the perishable freight on hand, and keep 
it moving. 

A yard master with a poor memory is in a bad fix; he has so 
many people to satisfy and so many orders on his desk. He 
cannot carry these orders around with him continually. He 
must remember them or have responsible engine foremen to 
execute them. It is most important that there be good, depend- 
ablg meff employed in the yard. Let the men know that you 
rely on them and have confidence in their ability, especially in the 
cases of emergency that are forever cropping up in a big yard. 
Never allow yourself to become excited. Place your industry 
cars promptly and handle your empties with “promptness and 
despatch.” Keep the “hold” track as clear of cars as possible. 

It is a continual dig and a continual fight. Handling a big 
yard is an exciting game, a big study—and a man’s job. “Vigi- 
lance” is the watchword in getting cars through a terminal 
promptly—but nothing counts for much unless you have power 


to handle your tonnage. H. W. CuHItpers, 
Yard Master, Sunset-Central Lines. 
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POINTS ON RUNNING A LOCOMOTIVE SAFELY.* 





Runners’ Experiences in New England and Texas; Canada and 
Mississippi; West Virginia, Saskatchewan and Everywhere. 


ON A CROOKED AND HILLY SINGLE TRACK. 


By Cuartes H. DEFIBAUGH. 
Western Division of the Western Maryland. 

I give you my personal experience of 23 years of service as a 
locomotive engineer, a great part of which has been in fast local 
passenger service, making a run of 114 miles in four hours, 55 
minutes; and making 42 stops on each run; over one of the most 
crooked and hilly single-track railroads in the United States. | 
have acquired, with a certain degree of success, the habit of 
keeping a vigilant lookout over every foot of track. I have en- 
deavored to train my mind so that when I step on a locomotive 
to start on a trip it is free from all thoughts except those re- 
lating to the duties to be performed on that trip; and have so 
trained myself that the manual operation of the locomotive is 
performed without taking my eye from the track. ahead, except 
for an instant at a time. I have also familiarized myself with 
the territory over which I run so that the approach to a certain 
locality brings to me a recollection, a sort of mental picture, of 
the duties to be performed at that particular locality. I have 
trained myself so that when anything occurs to temporarily dis- 
tract attention, to first of all keep in mind the view ahead. 
When any trivial adjustment is needed, or a defect is to be 
corrected, not serious enough to require a stop, I call on the fire- 
man to make it, and continue to keep a lookout ahead. I also 
make it a practice to prompt the fireman to look out constantly 
when not firing, and this has in many instances been a factor for 
safety when the view was best from the left side. I have prac- 
ticed the procedure here outlined so long that all features are 
now almost involuntary on my part; and I would no more 
think of running over a piece of track without seeing it than I 
would attempt to walk on a busy track blindfolded. 

I strongly recommend this habit, as I have followed it since 
a certain day in 1896, when I ran by a train order signal and was 
suspended for. it. After resuming duty again I applied myself 
especially to making a constant lookout my first and greatest 
duty; and by so doing I have had but that one suspension in my 
23 years of service as an engineer. My experiences have taught 
me to live up to the rules; to beware of taking chances. “Safety 
first, speed afterwards.” I would summarize the essential things 
as follows: 

The locomotive engineer before beginning a trip should per- 
sonally examine and know that every part and appliance of the 
locomotive is in as near a perfect condition as is possible. This 
will enable him to give his attention more fully to the lookout 
ahead and the duties of the trip he has started on. When he 
starts on a trip he should endeavor to free his mind from all 
thoughts except those pertaining to that trip. He should train 
himself mentally and manually, so that he can make every 
manipulation of the locomotive while it is in motion without 
taking his eyes off the track, except for an instant at a time. 
He should be so familiar with the territory over which he travels 
that the approach to a certain locality should bring to him the 
recollection of a duty to be performed at that particular point. 
For example, if it be an approach to a station stop, he should 
have a mental picture (a sort of instinct) in his mind, that he 
should shut off steam, apply brakes and sound the proper 
whistle signal; note all visible signal indications, and duly 
acnowledge the same in strict compliance with the rules. Above 
al! other duties, at all times and places on the trip he should 
cipate emergencies and be prepared to meet one without any 
.t degree of surprise. 

’ccurrences in the cab or about the locomotive in the nature 
‘ slight defects requiring correction or adjustment while run- 
* should not be allowed to distract the attention of both men 


* These articles, forming a part of the series begun in our issue of No- 

Ser 14, and continued in that of November 28, have been much 
Loeged, the aim of the editor being to give only those narratives of per- 
| experience which supplement, but do not repeat, things told by the 
‘ers of the preceding papers. 
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in the cab from the view of the track and signals. The proper 
mode of procedure should be for one to correct the defect while 
the other keeps a good lookout. Should the defect be a serious 
one a stop should be made for repairs, so that there may be no 
lapse in the vigilant lookout ahead. 

Every engineer should make it a practice to instruct and prompt 
all firemen to keep a good lookout at all times when not firing 
or performing their other duties; and should instruct them to 
perform their duties as much as practicable at times when a 
lookout is least required from the left side of cab. They should 
endeavor to impress upon the minds of their firemen that a good 
lookout ahead is as great and important a duty as their other 
duties. 

If the above described procedure is followed, every engineman 
can make a good record for safety; a record which will be a 
great improvement over the present operating conditions of 
today on many railroads. 


CAUTIONS FOR THE YOUNG FIREMAN. 
By M. J. KraeMeEr. 


Fresh from the farm, when obedience to parents was the rule, 
I hired out for a fireman on the Marquette, Houghton & Ontona- 
gon, now the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. I was sent to fire 
engine 27 on a branch line at Republic, Mich. After introducing 
myself to the engineer, he eyed me sharply and said, “All right, 
my boy” (I was only 16 years old but I passed myself off 
as 20), “if you are willing I will make a first-class fireman 
out of you, which will perhaps assist you to become an engineer 
of the first class.” I started in with a determination to become 
a first-class fireman; but I will admit that the engineer had a 
good many laughs on me. But after six months he had no more 
laughs coming, for I was then as handy with the scoop in cutting 
a letter “S” distributing coal in firebox as he was. On account 
of never coming to a shop this engineer had to do his own re- 
pairing and, having won his confidence, he asked me to help him 
do his repairs. The first was putting in engine truck brasses 
with full explanation of the detail. The next work was lining up 
cross head gibs and how to find center; the next, reducing rod 
brasses, shortening and lengthening of main rods, striking point 
of piston, and lining driving boxes. He also took pains to in- 
struct me in all cases of wrecks, whether on one road or another, 
with cause, how it happened and how it could have been averted. 

When I left this engineer to go on the main line he took pains 
to tell my new engineer what there was in me, and, behold, 
I was with another good teacher. 

It is not always the fault of the fireman when he ignores the 
orders of his engineer pertaining to his duties. It is at times 
the fault of brother firemen, as in my case; sometimes the fault 
of officers of the company. I myself was informed by two 
different roundhouse foremen not to pay any attention to the 
engineer I was with; that he was no good.. 

The following are things which produce an _ unsuccessful 
engineer. 

(1) Indifference while a fireman. 

(2) The virus of hatred planted in the heart of a young fire- 
man against the engineer by officers of the company or by his 
brother firemen. 

(3) Too fast promotion. 

(4) Indifference of an examiner. Examiners will allow the 
examined to write questions and answers out of a book, a very 
good method to make those examined indifferent in their duties. 

(5) Forcing an examination upon a fireman when he himself 
knows that he is not competent to step on the right side, yet sees 
that he must do so or lose his turn, and go to the foot of the 
list. I will admit that we can learn all we need or want to 
know through books; but books cannot put judgment in your 
brain; it must come through practice only. 
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For the last four reasons, officers of the company are to blame. 
Kamsack, Saskatchewan. 


KNOW ALL ABOUT YOUR ENGINE, YOUR TRAIN, AND 
THE ROAD. 
By F. E. Patton. 


There is no doubt that the majority of engineers are well 
adapted for the service and make good smooth runs without 
exertion and seldom ever have any trouble to speak of; while 
others appear to have either missed their calling or have not 
had the proper training. ; 

In my opinion, the proper habit is partially acquired by ob- 
servation while firing, and by living strictly up to the rules; and 
if a man is fortunate enough to fire regularly for a good, cool, 
level-headed engineer who is in the habit of making smooth runs 
and is seldom in trouble, he will naturally acquire his habits 
and do likewise when promoted, provided he has a head of 
his own. 

He must first learn’ how to locate defects on his engine and 
have proper repairs made, and if the defects are always found 
as reported he will never have any trouble getting his work 
done promptly. 

He must next learn how to start a train gently without jerk- 
ing, and avoid slipping by the use of a little sand before starting. 
The brakes should be applied a little early in making the first 
stops after leaving a terminal. He will then know how to brake 
the remainder of the trip. He should not use steam too soon 
after a stop or slow down; he must give the brakes time to re- 
lease and the slack a chance to adjust itself first. Try to improve 
every trip in starting and stopping, and keep in mind the amount 
of slack in train, and where it is, at all times. Make a heavy 
brake pipe reduction on each application before releasing the 
brake, and there will be less danger of sticking brakes, less dam- 
age to draft gear and lading. 

Practice fuel economy and good boiler feeding and work in 
harmony with the fireman. He will have but very little trouble 
in getting over the road, and by taking advantage of every move 
to save time, a good average trip can be made without running 
too fast; and there will be less trouble with hot boxes. An en- 
gineer who learns to handle a freight train successfully will have 
no trouble in handling a passenger train, and he can train him- 
self to do it without hard work or anxiety. 

The principal factor in locomotive running is to get right 
before starting out on a trip; to know when a train is under con- 
trol; know how fast a train can be run with safety and in what 
distance the train can be stopped in emergency or in service, al- 
lowing a safe margin for the latter, especially in making the first 
stop on each trip. 

Observe all signals, keep a constant lookout ahead for tres- 
passers and animals or other obstructions on the track; be on 
the alert and ready to respond to any emergency. The engineer 
should never allow anything to attract his attention away from 
the right of way. He should teach his fireman to avoid putting in 
a fire while curving to the left, as it is up to him to watch the 
track ahead until the end of the curve is reached (especially on 
fast runs), provided there is no other member of the crew rid- 
ing on the left side watching the track ahead. They should, 
however, on leaving a curve and after straight track is sighted 
and found to be clear, look back at the trucks on train and see 
if they can detect any defects or hot bearings. 

The engineer should never attempt to race with a train on a 
road running parallel with his road, especially if they have to 
pass through corporate limits of cities or towns or where their 
racing would terminate at a railroad crossing; and at a crossing 
which is clear for him to cross, if there is a train approaching 
that he has any doubt about he should not start to cross until 
he is satisfied the other train can stop. 

If “white” is used for clear, he should always observe the po- 
sition of the signal arm at night. as the signal might be set 
for “stop” and the red lens broken or fallen out. 
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He should report all tall trees that are on or near the right of 
way that would fall on the track if blown over. 

There are many changeable conditions that make it necessary 
for the engineer to change his running to suit the conditions. 
He must think and act quickly. His left ear must be trained to 
be sensitive to the slightest sounds in the cab, and his right ear 
as sensitive to sounds outside of the cab; and his mind on every 
bearing on the engine and train. In fact, the good engineer is 
an automatic machine and ‘is so accustomed to quick judgment 
that he does it without exertion. By careful study. he learns 
something along the lines of safety and efficiency each trip, that 
he never knew before, and the fireman that observes his move- 
ments will get the habit, and make good. 

When making new time tables I think it a good idea to 
have four or five of the oldest engineers to advise where the 
time can be shortened with safety and where more time is need- 
ed, as they are familiar with it and can give correct estimates. 
There are also many suggestions which engineers could make 
that would improve the service, and they are sometimes timid 
about calling to the attentign of officials; but since the safety 
first movement has been inaugurated, it comes out without 
criticism and conditions are improving rapidly. 

Columbus, Miss. 


FROM A RUNNER TRAINED IN THE NAVY. 
By Epwarp W. WALKER.* 


Never trust the other fellow, or think for a moment that he 
will be where you think he ought to be, or doing as he should. 
The only safe course for you, is to assume that he is not, and 
keep a perfect lookout for him. I think a perfect lookout can be 
kept without any great strain on the mind, provided the runner 
is of the proper temperament, and of good health, with an active 
brain and a retentive memory. 

Now, Mr. Engineer, if you are not a perfect lookout, you are 
an imperfect one. If you are a perfect lookout, these words do 
not concern you. If you are one of the imperfect ones, brace up, 
and quickly. Have you a grouch, throw it away. Create a pleasant 
smile and a cheery manner. Never move your engine without 
looking in the direction you are going to move, and insist on your 
fireman doing the same. Then the surprise test will have no terrors. 
Call all signals to your fireman in a cheery tone of voice. They 
may be called correctly in a great variety of ways which will 
prevent monotony. For example: Green eye twice; a pair of 
greens; two greens we have; yellow eye; cat’s eye; red eye, 
high; red eye, etc. The variations will prevent the force of 
habit getting the better of you. Habit may become dangerous. 

Have the fireman run the water; nine times out of ten he 
would like to do so. You can easily keep one eye on it once in a 
while. This will give you a better chance to keep your lookout. 
Live up to every rule as strictly as though your life was forfeit 
for any infringement. Impress on your mind the fact that yours 
is the most important position on the train, and that men, women 
and children place implicit trust in you. 


Wilton, N. H. 


OLD TIMES AND NEW, IN CANADA. 
By NE Lson FuLCHER. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway was building west from the 
city of Ottawa in 1882 and was at that time hiring men i: 
considerable numbers. Each new man, as he made his initia! 
run, was picked to pieces and marked down as good or bad as 
the case might be. One, who may be called Jack, was a good 
fellow among the boys; and quite well educated. He always 
made friends. As he was easily led he soon got into reckles: 
company while off duty and never got the proper rest; and a: 
his work was mostly night freight he would consequently fa!’ 
asleep on the road, with the expected result—a mixup. 








*Mr. Walker runs on the Boston & Maine in New Hampshire. He h. 
been an engineer twenty-one years, six vears mostly on night passeng: 
trains. He was formerlv and for about 22 vears in the merchant mari» 
and the United States Navy. 
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My turn came for promotion. I had been wiping, and now 
I was to go firing. I had hoped that I should have better luck 
and that I should fire for some one else; but no, Jack was to 
be my first engineer. And from him I got my first lesson, which 
was caution. I had heard about Jack and had made up my mind 
to keep my eyes right on him. During my stay with him, there 
were occasions that I have had to whistle for stations and to 
shut off steam so as to get the train stopped before we did 
something wrong; for those were the days in which all brakes 
were hand brakes. One night, after firing for Jack about one 
year, it happened that we were on duty at one stretch for close 
on forty hours, and I was all in. -I could not keep up steam to 
the full pressure. We stalled on a little grade and, the engine 
stopping, I woke up. I looked over to Jack, who was sound 
asleep, and I let him sleep until I got her blowing off! Then 
I shook him and calmly said that if he did not drop her down 
he would stall. He dropped her down, but by this time she was 
anchored; so all the blame of backing down and taking another 
run to get over the grade rested on his shoulders. We both 
managed to stay awake the rest of that trip, as we then were 
near the terminal. 

Shortly after this incident I was promoted, and was sent on 
the next division to handle a freight run, while Jack was on 
the home division running a night passenger. But one cold 
morning we heard of a terrible wreck where four had been 
killed and seven badly hurt. The coroner’s inquest enlightened 
us to the fact that Jack had run two miles past his regular time 
card meeting point and was asleep when he hit No. 2. Needless 
to say he lost his job. No engineer can do his duty if he does 
not take his proper rest. 

Within the last few years here in Canada there has been 
passed a “Lord’s Day Act,” and it is one of the best. Since 
the passing of this act it is noticeable that there is a decrease in 
the number of trains run on Sunday, such as way freights, work 
trains and excursion trains; and as a consequence the employees 
are at home or at church. This tends to elevate the standing 
of the engineer himself as a citizen. It places him on a par with 
other men. Instead of being liable to a call at any time on 
Sunday he is now a man who can look forward to Sunday as a 
day of rest. That, to my mind, is a country-wide recognition 
of the fact that an engineer needs proper rest. 

Within the last few years the entire responsibility for the 
speed and handling of every train has changed from the train 
crew to the locomotive engineer. His responsibility is increasing 
each year. Each year the public demands better service, each 
time examination becomes more strict and discipline more rigid. 
There never was a time when as much was required of the 
engineer as now. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, 


ENGINEER MUST BE CONTENTED. 
By E. C. Laucx. 

The only way you can acquire this faculty of knowing 
everything pertaining to your duties is to be contented. 
Contentment in any life, if there can be such, would mean 
he height of success. It is said that no man was ever fully 
contented, but the higher the degree of contentment attained, 
he higher his success. 

The following narratives present actual experiences, and I 
confess they have taught me a lesson. I have tried to profit 
by my experience and have, to a certain extent, succeeded. 
Not one penny has it been necessary for a railroad to spend 

: my account since I learned my lesson. 

Some years ago I was working on a certain railway in 

nada as an engineer. I was assigned to a work-train 

rking about eighteen miles from the away-from-home 

‘minal. Saturday nights we tied up at the away-from-home 

minal, which allowed us to have the necessary repairs 

ne on the engine, but gave us a poor chance of getting 
me to stay over Sunday. The only chance we had of 
ting home was to dead-head on a passenger train which 
1e along about eight o’clock in the evening. If we missed 
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this train we had nothing to do but sit and look at the moun- 


‘tain scenery until time to go to work Monday morning. This 


particular Saturday we were late in getting through work 
and of course it put us on short time running the eighteen 
miles which lay between us and the passenger train. After 
we had got our orders and were ready to start, the time had 
narrowed down to a minimum, and in order to get in on time 
the iron horse had to be given a little extra steam to urge 
her along. You have often heard, no doubt, that two trains 
could never pass on the same track. I was thoroughly conr- 
vinced of this after that night. About ten miles from where 
we had started we struck an open switch and headed in on 
another train on the siding, that was preparing to pull out 
on the main track. This happened inside of yard limits and 
anyone familiar with train rules knows that I should have 
been running under control. The impact of the two trains 
was terrific. It has always been a mystery to me how anyone 
escaped being killed or at least maimed for life. I suppose 
Providence was with us and it was not ordained for anyone 
to suffer. I laid the cause of this wreck to the want of con- 
tentment. Some may say it was caused by not attending to 
business. I agree with them, but if I had been contented I 
should not have been in such a hurry to get to the te: ‘nal 
and in all probability I should have gone through those yard 
limits under control, as the rules required; and I could have 
stopped. My mind would have been on my business and I 
could have seen the open switch. My eyes were riveted on 
the track, but I was blind to the open switch. 

To illustrate again: Some three years after the wreck just 
mentioned I was running an engine on a trunk line in the 
southwestern part of the United States. Going out on the 
road one night not feeling any too good, for the want of 
sleep, I experienced a lesson which made a deep impression 
upon my mind. The last ten miles of the run was up grade. 
Aiter getting the train stretched out on the hill we were 
making not over eight or ten miles an hour. My duties then 
were reduced to a minimum and my mind commenced to 
wander, chiefly thinking of that cozy bed awaiting me upon 
my arrival. A feeling of envy sprang up in my heart for 
those who perform their duties in the day time and can sleep 
at night. That frame of mind overtook me and I was soon 
in slumberland. I slept on. I awoke in a dazed condition, 
startled out of my wits, and, lo, what did I see? The beams 
of the headlight fell upon a string of cars. Naturally, I 
reached for the brake valve, throwing it in the emergency 
position, but no sooner had I done so than I saw my mistake 
and I threw it around in full release position. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the air brake knows the result. To size the 
whole thing up, I had gone to sleep and on entering the 
terminal the reverberation of the sound caused by the move- 
ment of our train between strings of cars on either side 
awoke me with a start. The track was slightly curved and 
of course the headlight showed directly upon a string of 
cars and I took these cars to be another train; but in reality 
they were only storage cars in the yard. The consequence 
was three draw bars were pulled out and the ends of two 
cars loaded with perishable fruit. “What caused the wreck?” 
“Non-attention to duty caused by a discontented habit of 
mind.” 

I could relate many similar cases, but it would not be fair 
for me to tell of another man’s faults. When you get con- 
tentment for the individual on a locomotive you have solved 
the problem of how to avoid 99 per cent. of the wrecks which 
enginemen are to blame for. 

Denison, Texas. 


THE CHANCE TAKER. 
By “OBSERVER.” 


Speaking generally of the difference in engineers, while 
they are all trying to handle the business promptly. there is a 
class that are unfortunate in a way, while yet they get the 
best protection that the train despatcher can afford because 
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they are “chance takers” and will do any kind of a stunt to 
run around some other man, regardless of conditions, in 
order to keep on the good side of the despatchers. 

There are others whose intentions are good and they try 
to do everything exactly right, yet their style doesn’t always 
suit certain despatchers. If they fail to make a close run the 
despatcher will give them bad handling afterward. There is 
only one cure for this, and that is for the road foreman to 
ride with him, by request of the trainmaster, to ascertain 
the trouble. He finds that he is all right. Then, of course, 
the road foreman will ask him about some poor trips he 
had made recently and when advised of the insulting telegrams 
he had received and the deal the despatchers gave him on 
certain trips, he will tell him to go ahead and keep doing the 
right thing; things will clean up and the runner will turn 
out to be one of the best men. 

The despatcher can fix the train sheet up in fine shape for 
the chance taker, and the superintendent thinks he is a 
“wonder” until he gets him on the carpet. 

He often gets to his engine late and asks the fireman to 
oil around for him, while he changes his clothes, and after 
the air test he is ready to leave, not knowing whether the 
sand pipes are open or whether they will hit the rail or not; 
however, he is a “hot shot.” 

He fails to stop for a block that is set at “stop” because he 
found this block out of order on a previous trip. 

There are some men that are a little weak, who apparently 
have been promoted too soon on account of a rush of busi- 
ness. Others will never make runners as long as they live, 
and their firemen will no doubt acquire some of their habits 
also. There should be some method adopted to determine 
the fireman’s knowledge and ability at certain periods, and if 
he is found to be bright but firing for the wrong man, have 
him changed and watch the results. If a man is found to 
be lacking in ability, have him advised that his services are 
unsatisfactory, unless, of course, he can be set right in some 
way. This can be largely overcome by close observation. 

The first trip I fired on a passenger run was for a man 
who did not care if I put in a fire on a curve to the left, which 
I did thoughtlessly on account of being used to doing it on 
freight, having the head brakeman on the seat looking ahead. 
After I had discovered my mistake I started to apologize to 
the engineer for my ignorance and the first word I spoke, 
he closed the throttle and applied the brake in emergency 
(while running about fifty miles an hour on straight track) 
and asked me what I had said. I then saw my finish, and his 
also, if I remained on the run with him, but I managed to 
make a change without losing his friendship. 

While firing a yard engine one day I noticed a covered 
wagon trying to cross ahead of us while we were shoving 
four or five cars about six miles an hour. I signaled the 
engineer to stop and he quickly applied the brake. We did 
not strike the wagon, but the jerk threw the conductor from 
the top of a box car to the ground, striking his head on the 
rail, fracturing his skull. This taught me to ask the fireman 
if all was clear before shoving over crossings. 

Another dangerous practice is the brakeman going in be- 
tween on the engineer’s side to couple hose and crawling 
through to the other side to give the fireman the signal to 
move, while the engineer is waiting for him to come out on 
his side before he will move. This causes delays because the 
engineer should not move until he was positive the signal was 
given by the same man that had gone between the cars. 

I have made several mistakes in failing to compare time. 
I was running on a time order with my watch stopped, and 
as I appeared to have plenty of time was not crowding the 
engine, and I noticed the conductor coming over the train in 
a hurry. I looked at my watch and found that I had the 
same time that I had when I started; then “business picked 
up.” Another time my watch lost ten minutes on the trip 
and I had not noticed it because I had not compared time. 
The watch was running and I had great confidence in it. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 


The winter meeting of the Association of Transportation and 
Car Accounting Officers was held at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, 
Tex., December 9 and 10, with 126 members in attendance, and 
President F. Price in the chair. 

The report of the executive committee shows a membership 
operating 260,334 miles, and having in service 2,631,966 cars. 
J. M. O’Day (chairman), T. S. Bell and J. W. Nowers have 
been appointed a committee on conference to consider subjects 
jointly with a similar committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the Master Car Builders’ Association. 

The association did not approve the recommendation of the 
Committee on Car Service that per diem rule 8 be modified to 
provide that when a car is detained awaiting receipt of repair 
material which must be obtained from owner, per diem should 
cease from the date the necessary material is ordered from the 
owner until the date on which it is shipped, and that repair 
material exceeding 125 Ibs. in weight be shipped by express. In 
this connection the association recommended to the American 
Railway Association that rule 8 be abolished. 

The form for use by shippers in ordering empty cars for 
loading, and the form of station record for use by agents in 
recording orders for cars, presented by the committee, were 
adopted for submission to the American Railway Association. 
The association concurred in the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that it is undesirable to make any change at present in 
Car Service Rules 1 to 4, which prescribe the method of return- 
ing cars to owners. 

The committee on continuous home route cards recommended’ 
a form of universal home route card, to be provided by the 
car owner and to accompany each car delivered off its rails. 
The card is to remain with the car during its entire absence 
from the home road, to indicate the proper route of the car 
when empty, but to be so utilized as not to interfere with the 
application by the possessor road of the spirit of car service 
rules 1 to 4. It also recommended that the universal home route 
card be handled in the same manner that card waybills are han- 
dled today, believing that the attaching of the card to the car 
would be undesirable. In the opinion of the committee the 
adoption of the proposed method would contribute to a more 
prompt handling of cars and would eliminate a large proportion 
of setbacks and delays. Under the use of the proposed card, it 
will be unnecessary to hold cars awaiting home route infor- 
mation, and agents will at all times have at hand information to 
enable them to load or route cars by routes that will secure their 
return to the owner with a minimum haul. The full information 
provided will eliminate the difficulty that frequently arises where 
a car is doubled back on any given route. The committee feels 
that one of the greatest benefits to be derived from the use of 
the proposed card is the elimination of cross hauls of empty 
cars, as well as the elimination of long hauls over circuitous 
routes of cars en route home, where substitute short routes 
could be provided by careful observation of the data accom- 
panying the car. 

The proposed card was adopted by the association with minor 
changes, for submission to the American Railway Association. 
The dssociation also recommended to the American Railway 
Association the amendment of car service rule 5 to provide 
that each car delivered in interchange shall be accompanied by 
the owner’s universal home route card. 

The list of accepted assignments of reporting marks for pri- 
vate cars, presented by the committee on office methods and 
accounting, was adopted for submission to the American Rail- 
way Association. The report of the committee indicated that 
approximately 300 owners of private cars have accepted assign- 
ments of reporting marks. 

In this connection, the committee also presented a list of as 
signments of reporting marks to cars of railroad ownership 
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which has been prepared with a view to preventing duplicate 
reporting marks. The list embraces an assignment of marks 
for every standard gage railroad in the United States, Mexico 
and Canada, and, in due time, it is contemplated that all cars will 
be stencilled with the assigned reporting marks. The marks 
are limited to three letters, except in certain instances where 
“&’” is used to enable car owners to use reporting marks which 
correspond to the corporate initials of owner. The committee 
requested that the list submitted be adopted in principle only, 
and that authority be continued with it to modify any assign- 
ment on request of car owner where it is possible to do so 
without duplication of reporting marks. The association in- 
structed the committee to submit each set of assigned reporting 
marks to each railroad, with an appropriate communication, in 
order to afford opportunity for car owner to definitely accept it. 

In connection with the subject of per diem in the case of 
cars placed on industry tracks which are accessible to two or 
more railroads not protected by an interchange report, and 
which cars are taken off of those tracks by a road other than the 
one placing them, the association adopted the following rules 
for submission to the American Railway Association: 


1. Empty cars diverted to or confiscated by another road, either loaded 
or empty, should be reported as interchanged as of the date and time 
originally placed by the delivering line. 

2. Loaded cars after being unloaded, diverted to or confiscated by 
another road, either loaded or empty, should be reported as interchanged 
as of the date and time released from inbound load. 

3. Loaded cars reconsigned with the original load should be reported 
as interchanged as of the date and time reconsigning orders are delivered 
to the receiving line. 

The association concurred in the opinion of the committee 
that it is undesirable to recommend a modification of rule 1, 
code of per diem rules. The association adopted the recom- 
mendation of the committee, for submission to the American 
Railway Association, that two weights of paper be used for the 
interchange report form No. B-l, as follows: First: That the 
main report, which is filed intact, be printed on a good quality 
of bond paper of the basis of 14 Ibs. to the ream of 500 sheets 
of the size 17 x 28 in. Second: that the sheets which are to 
be cut up be printed on a good quality of bond paper of the 
basis of 24 lbs. to the ream of 500 sheets of the size 17 x 28 in. 

The committee reported adversely on the suggestion to pub- 
lish the names of roads that are delinquent in the matter of 
forwarding junction cards daily, and was sustained by the 
association. It is recommended by the association that cases 
of delinquency in this respect be brought to the attention of 
the chairman of the committee on relations between railroads 
of the American Railway Association. The committee on office 
methods was also requested to consider the subject of missing 
junction reports. 

The committee reported that, at the request of the American 
Railway Association, consideration had been given to the ques- 
tion of devising and recommending a uniform and efficient 
method of sealing cars and maintaining a seal record. The 
association requested that the tentative draft of rules, submitted 
by the committee, be mailed by the secretary to each member of 
the association for consideration and recommendation as to 
changes; and also adopted a_ resolution requesting the co- 
operation of the Freight Claim Association in the preparation 
f a final code of rules to govern the use and recording of car 
seals. The association adopted the recommendation of the 
committee that each carrier insert in its registration the name 
of the officer to whom orders for repair material should be for- 
warded, and that the publishers of the Official Railway Equip- 
nent Register be requested to insert this information. 

Investigation of the committee on conducting freight trans- 
portation develops the fact that comparatively few box cars are 
narked on the interior with a grain line, and that where the 
grain line has been applied there is no uniform practice with 
reference to including or excluding the usual 10 per cent. above 
marked capacity of cars. The association recommended to the 
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American Railway Association that action be taken through the 
proper channel to secure the application of grain line marks 
on the interior of all cars suitable for grain loading, and that 
such line be located so as to include 10 per cent. above the 
stencilled carrying capacity of the car. The association also 
recommended to the American Railway Association that suit- 
able cards be attached by the car inspector, agent or yardmaster, 
both inside and outside of each car, immediately a leaky con- 
dition of roof or sheathing is discovered. 

The committee on joint interchange and inspection bureaus 
reported the establishment of a joint bureau at Shreveport, La. 
The committee is informed that the roads entering Dallas have 
determined to extend, for experimental purposes, their present 
car inspection bureau to include the preparation of the inter- 
change reports. The Des Moines bureau reports that since its 
inception not a single complaint has been received with regard 
to the interchange record at that point. 

Reports of progress were received from the committees on 
handling railroad business mail and conducting passenger trans- 
portation. 

D. C. Cheney, fuel inspector of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, presented an article on equated train tonnage, illustrated 
by the forms in use on the Milwaukee. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the association at 
Savannah, Ga., June 23 and 24, 1914. 





THE FREIGHT SOLICITOR’S ART. 





By W. B. Townsenp, 
General Agent of the Missouri Pacific-Western. Pacific System, Oakland, Cal. 

I have just finished reading a news item wherein it is stated 
that an ex-freight solicitor has been appointed to a $50,000 posi- 
tion on one of the largest railroad systems in the country, a man 
who ten years ago, was soliciting freight at San Francisco. 
It was soon my pleasant experience to note how well this official 
stood in a community which he had left some ten years pre- 
vious, as evidenced by expression of opinion when he re- 
turned to San Francisco connected with a new road. Solicit- 
ing freight under him and making frequent visits on business 
houses I was surprised at the number of merchants who wished 
to be remembered to our new official, and who went out of 
their way to give him their freight, and even to induce their 
friends also to swing their business his way. Here was a 
man with a personality that could not be forgotten in years. 
Such a man is sure to be valuable to any railroad, whether in 
an official or a minor position. A man who can secure and 
control freight for his system is a big factor. For the time 
being the railroad does not count. 

I have also had occasion to see the result of the work of 
another official who had previously solicited freight on the 
coast and now visits it once a year. Although this man rep- 
resented a small road with a short haul, and has not lived here 
for ten years, he made such a good impression and was so 
conscientious in his work while here, that his old friends still 
say, “I want to put Harry in on this car, if I can help him.” 
So many of them said this that he has now been appointed to a 
position of great responsibility where his personality will count 
in a larger field. 

The ideal freight solicitor is a man between the ages of twenty 
and forty years, athletic and of good appearance. He should come 
to the office in the morning shaved and with a clean collar, and 
should be anxious to get out on the street and amongst his friends. 
A man that hangs around the office and talks baseball or prize- 
fights, and is afraid to get out in the rain, will never be any- 
thing better than a solicitor; he is lucky to hold on to that. 
Above all things, a man should be proud of his business and 
take a pride in his road. The solicitor has something for sale, 
namely, transportation, and the transportation business is an 
honorable calling. A good solicitor should be industrious. He 
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should be a good mixer and be able to talk to the officers of a 
church and secure a routing order covering a church organ, 
and then go from there and secure an order for a car of beer 
or whiskey from the leading saloonman. He should maintain a 
proper dignity in one case as in the other. In this connection 
it is in order to observe that the day of taking the shipper or 
consignee up to the bar and getting him full in order to secure 
his business is past, way past. The freight solicitor who in- 
sists on these tactics to secure his freight only makes him- 
self a nuisance and gradually loses his friends. The big man in 
any business has no time or inclination for anything of this kind. 

The traffic manager of any large shipping concern, after get- 
ting acquainted with a solicitor takes an interest in him; and a 
nice luncheon will generally help matters. Most men are fond 
of cigars, and a freight solicitor should be well supplied with 
them; but I have seen many cases where a cigar given in the 
wrong way hurt more than it helped. Do not give a man a 
cigar until you are through asking for his business. To give 
him a cigar and then ask him what he has for you looks too 
much like a bribe. Another thing: a freight solicitor should 
never smoke while making his visits. This gives offense in 
many instances and by many he is thought fresh or rude. 

Be courteous and carry out all your promises. If you promise 
a consignee that you will look up certain rates for him, give 
him this information at the earliest possible date, and if he is 
promised a map, a calendar or a picture, see that he gets it 
as soon as possible; otherwise he will lose confidence in you 
and in what you say. Keep the merchants posted as to any 
changes in the tariff. Treat your friends right and they will 
treat you right. 

It is never necessary to stand for insults or abuse from a 
merchant. Today one of the most successful traffic men on the 
coast told me a story that is worth repeating: 

Calling on a hard customer who had never given him any 
freight he was ignored; the manager started up the stairs to 
the second story. He was followed by the solicitor. Upon see- 
ing him there he started for the third story, and was again 
followed by the freight man, and likewise up to the fourth story 
of his building. This was the last story, and he could go no 
farther. On being cornered he turned to the solicitor and said, 
“Well, what. da.you want?” The freight man answered, “I 


only want to be treated courteously and receive an answer to 


my question.” The manager said, “Why don’t you talk to our 
traffic manager?” He then took the agent to the basement and 
said to his subordinate, “I want you to treat this gentleman 
right when you ship our freight. He is a friend of mine; from 
now on see that he gets his share of our freight.” Here was an 
instance of following a case through, and it eventually happened 
that this road received a big share of this shipper’s business. 
The freight solicitor who got this business is now vice-president 
of a big system. 

Another case where a solicitor made a ten strike was as 
follows: 

There was a merchant in San Francisco who took pleasure 
in insulting all freight men that visited him, regardless of how 
polite they were, or what road they represented. One morning 
a new freight solicitor, who was just out from the East and 
trying to get acquainted in his new field, visited him. Upon 
handing out his card he was surprised to see the old cur- 
mudgeon tear it up and throw it into the waste-paper basket; 
and the door was opened for him. He left, but returned in a 
few minutes and the same thing was repeated. After waiting 
outside for ten or fifteen minutes this freight solicitor returned. 
with a smile on his face, and removing his hat handed the 
merchant his card for the third time, looked him in the eye 
and said, “You read that card and then put it in your pocket 
or desk, or I will make you eat it. I am going to teach you 
a lesson in manners this morning.” A look of surprise came 
over the merchant’s face. He saw that his bluff had been called 
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and he immediately assumed a different attitude; and ever since 
then he has put himself out to be friendly with and favor this 
man who had shown him his error. 

Never tell a lie or shade your stories. I have seen railways 
lose all of a man’s business on account of their solicitors giving 
him the wrong delivery date or passing record on their cars. 
Be a good winner and also a good loser. Only now and then 
can you expect to get all of a man’s business. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the merchants like to divide their business and you 
can only increase your proportion of their business by showing 
them good service, good time and satisfactory passing records; 
prompt switching of cars to their spurs at destination and fair 
and prompt settlement of their claims. When you show thém 
that you are watching their interests they will show you that 
they are with you also. 

A good freight solicitor is a good judge of character or hu- 
man nature and studies all his customers. What will appeal 
to one man will offend another. An experience which I had 
in my early days of freight solicitation will bear this out. I 
went to work as contracting freight agent for a fat, good- 
natured man whom everyone liked. I had previously been 
traveling passenger agent and did not know a reefer from a 
box car. After I had received a city map and had got some- 
what acquainted with my territory, my new boss told me he 
would show me how to get freight and how to get acquainted. 
I made up my mind to watch very closely and to try to be a 
successful solicitor. The first man we visited was a commission 
merchant, who shipped from four to six cars of beer a month 
from the east to California. The first thing my new boss did was 
to dig the commission man in the ribs and swear at him, finally 
finishing up by saying: “Dan, you old stiff, I want a couple of 
cars of beer from you this morning, just to show this kid how 
to get freight.’ He got them; but not everyone could get 
away with that kind of stuff. I had to work out my own sal- 
vation in regard to approaching a man and getting away after 
the interview. 

After securing an order covering a movement of freight by 
your lines, it is a good thing not to hang around too long. | 
have known of cases where a man spoiled his business by 
trying to tell two or three long funny stories after he had 
been successful in getting the freight. This practice very sel- 
dom makes a hit and had better be dispensed with. 

Be loyal to your road and its officers and carry out its poli- 
cies. If they do not coincide with your ideas, follow instruc- 
tions, or quit and go with some other road. Do not knock or 
criticize. Praise your road, even though it be a streak of rust 
running from no where and ending in the bushes. 

A good solicitor is always trying to discover new leads. He 
is on the lookout for some man who controls freight but whom 
the other lines are not in touch with. Many a man that makes 
his office in his home, or boarding house, or under his hat, 
controls routing on big freight. A natural freight solicitor will 
uncover many a good customer. More credit should be given 
to a solicitor of this kind than one who only follows a beaten 
path. A man that works for his company as though it were 
his own business will succeed. I remember a case of a travel- 
ing freight agent who worked hard all day in a hot Texas 
town without securing any business at all. He was so dis- 
appointed he could hardly eat his dinner. But he was up early 
the next morning and at it again; and before noon had secured 
some big business. Today that man is general eastern freight 
agent of one of our largest systems, and a successful man in 
his line. 

Summing up the most important qualifications for a suc 
cessful freight solicitor, I would say smile, tell the truth, cut out 
the drinks, be neat in your appearance, keep moving and don’t 
be afraid of working hard; and some day you will find your 
superiors have come to the conclusion.that you are too good 3 
man for a small field, and have added to your title. 
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GENERAL PROSPERITY. 
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Are They Necessary to Sustain 


By E. B. Leicu, 
President, Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 


What is the matter with general business? What can be 
done to restore activity? There are conclusive grounds for 
believing that the largest single factor in the present interruption 
and rapidly approaching business depression was and is the 
enforced and continued curtailment of railway purchases. No 
factor which could now be introduced into the situation would 
do more to stimulate general business out of its present and 
impending condition than a vigorous resumption of railway ex- 
penditures. This conclusion, while applying to the state of af- 
fairs at this moment, is based upon a careful study and com- 
parison covering many years, showing the relation between rail- 
way purchases and general business. 

The results of this careful and detailed analysis are presented 
at this time in the hope that the painful experience with which 
the country is afflicted and further threatened may yield us at 
least the dividend of knowledge upon which to base future na- 
tional policies. Indeed, it has an immediate and urgent bearing 
upon a policy which the government is at this moment engaged 
in formally considering. If the conclusions drawn from past 
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Not many years ago, comparatively few business men, aside 
from those directly selling to the railways, realized that railway 
prosperity meant general business prosperity. 

The past few years, however, have witnessed a steadily grow- 
ing recognition of this fact on the part of business men gen- 
erally, until today it is substantially an accepted doctrine. 

There is wide-spread confusion, however, as to what consti- 
tutes “railway prosperity,’ often the result of the popular error 
of accepting the increased earnings of some particular railway, 
or the naturally growing gross earnings of railways generally 
as proclaimed by the public press, as being indicative of “rail- 
way prosperity.” Much is now being written regarding de- 
creased net earnings and the many other evidences that the 
railways generally are by no means prosperous in the true sense 
of the word, or as determined by the true tests applicable- to 
all business enterprises. 

It is believed that Prosperity 
means General Business Prosperity,” should be changed to read: 
“Railway Purchases measure General Business Prosperity.” 
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Chart Showing Relation of Railroad Purchases to General Business Conditions. 


experience are correct, and if even the small advance in freight 
rates now asked for by the eastern railroads would enable and 
encourage them and other roads to make considerable outlays 
at once, such an outcome would directly result in a decided 
restoration of general business activity. 

It is not for a moment proposed that railways shall be per- 
‘mitted advances in rates in order that unnecessary purchases 
may temporarily benefit the railway supply industries, or even 
‘he whole country. Waste never permanently benefits anybody. 
it is not unnecessary purchases which are under discussion. 
ailway facilities are insufficient to meet any considerable in- 
crease in tonnage. The proposition is not to over-stimulate but 

' remove an artifictal restriction, in the shape of rates too low. 

The greatest danger at this moment is delay. It is well recog- 
vized that it requires a greater force to start from inertia than 

» continue a momentum already established. The sooner the 

mmission can issue a favorable decree the more certainly 
will the influencing power of railway purchases be effective in 
he restoration of general business. 





An address at the annual meeting of tlie Railway Business Association, 
w York City, December 11, 1913. 


Inasmuch as the railways of this country constitute its great- 
est industry next to that of agriculture; with but one thing to 
sell—transportation: the ultimate consumers of everything they 
buy: their purchases extending substantially throughout almost 
every department of business: many of them on a tremendous 
scale—it must be obvious how potent a factor they are in 
general business conditions. 

As the iron and steel industry has long been recognized as 
being the truest index of general business conditions, and as 
the statement has been reliably made that the railways con- 
sume, directly and indirectly, between 40 and 50 per cent. of 
the iron and steel production of the country, it is manifest 
that the expansion or restriction of railway consumption must 
vitally affect this barometer. 

The ramifications of railway purchases make it impossible to 
classify them in the aggregate. But few of the more important 
items, such as rails for example, are made the subject of public 
information and_ statistical compilation. However, the con- 
ditions under which rail purchases are made are not believed to 
be such as to reflect the railways’ prosperity, or their pur- 
chasing ability, in a broad sense. 











Many years of observation have led to the belief that of those 
iteins officially compiled, tabulated and made public, perhaps no 
one so clearly and typically reflects the railways’ general pur- 
chasing ability as that of new equipment. When the railways 
are buying freely of new equipment, they are generally likewise 
buying freely of all other articles essential to maintenance and 
operation. Within the past few years the purchasing of new 
equipment has had a” greater influence upon the iron and steel 
industry because of the transition from wooden to steel con- 
struction. 

One branch of the writer’s business being that of making 
and supplying a necessary article used on railway car equip- 
ment, he has been led to make a close study of the effect of 
railway purchases of new equipment upon general business, 
and long since became more than convinced that there was no 
one more important factor in the development of general busi- 
ness activity than that of the active purchasing of new equip- 
ment by the railways. He further fully believes that railway 
equipment purchases, with naturally attendant influence upon 
the great volume of other railway purchases, not only initiate 
general business prosperity, but are necessary to sustain such 
prosperity. 

It has been observed for many years past that the railway 
supply industry has been the first to recognize, and to participate 
in a revival of general business; likewise the first to detect the 
signs and feel the effects of its impending decline. 

It is well known in many quarters that since 1907 railway 
purchases have been affected (and in large measure curtailed) 
by causes other than those which influenced them in preceding 
years, chief among these being governmental control and re- 
strictions. 

It has, however, become quite apparent that since the year 
1907 “railway purchases” as a factor in general business con- 
ditions have been evidenced with increasing clearness, and 
brought into more prominent notice by those who attempt to 
follow the trend of general business. 

Reviewed by years, and since what is known as the “money 
panic” of 1907, we find the following conditions: 

1908,—The year 1908 was notably the leanest of business 
years, notwithstanding bountiful crops and plentiful money. It 
was likewise the year in which the smallest number of cars were 
ordered, namely, 62,999, and the minimum of railway purchases 
made for many years. 

1909.—The conditions of 1908 were continued well into 1909, 
but the last half of the year witnessed a substantial buying 
movement by the railways, the total cars ordered for the year 
aggregating 193,874, nearly 70 per cent. of which, however, were 
ordered within the last four months, with particularly heavy 
orders in November and December. This gave a fairly good 
business year, with a heavy “carry over” in 1910. 

r910.—General business promptly followed, and with the 
heavy “carry over” business from 1909 referred to, coupled 
with fairly good buying on the part of the railways during the 
first six months, made the year 1910 a still better year than 
1909, although the total of car purchases was only 145,085. 
The falling off in car orders after the middle of the year was 
duly reflected in the decline of business until at the end of 1910 
the probabilities of 1911 were clearly foreshadowed. 
1911.—The decline in general business, together with the fall- 
ing off of railway purchases continued throughout almost the 
entire year; but at its close a buying movement on the part 
of the railways set in. The total number of cars ordered for 
the year was 135,740, nearly 30 per cent. of which was placed 
at the very end of the year, and necessarily carried forward into 
1912. 

1912.—We reached a high point in railway purchases about 
May, 1912, continuing with normal purchases for most of the 
remainder of the year, again reaching a high point at the very 
end of the last quarter, the total car purchases being 238,400, 
the largest number in any year since 1906. It is here significant 
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to note that the foregoing conditions in railway purchases were 
followed by a phenomenal revival of general business during 
the last half of 1912—this, too, in the face of a national election 
fraught with more uncertainties as to its outcome than any we 
have had for years. Business seemed to ignore these con- 
ditions, however, while the heavy purchases made by the rail- 
ways filled the steel mills of the country with orders toward 
the close of the year, so overtaxing their capacity as to compel 
buyers to anticipate deliveries by orders placed four, six and 
even nine months in advance of shipping dates—a condition 
heretofore unprecedented—while general business assumed al- 
most the aspect of a boom. 

1913—The heavy purchases of new equipment continued dur- 
ing the first three months, but sharply declined at the beginning 
of the second half of the year—almost immediately sinking to 
the lowest level reached these several years. It was here that 
the “danger signal” was set by this barometer; but naturally 
general business did not immediately feel this falling off of 
railway purchases at the time (because of the accumulations) 
nor in fact until quite recently, being sustained by the “un- 
filled orders” on hand, or what may properly be termed the 
“unspent momentum.” The conditions clearly foreshadowed at 
the middle of the year, and accentuated every month since, are 


now upon us, and what have we to look forward to after Janu- 


ary 1, 1914? If the railways do not resume purchasing on a 
fairly liberal scale, we are certainly facing a very depressed 
business situation. 

It is believed that the great majority of business men have 
failed to recognize the real situation, and that the now notice- 
able decline in business is being attributed to other causes. 

Had the railways been granted the 5 per cent. advance in 
freight rates which they sought last June, it would not only 
have restored great confidence in railway credit, but would un- 
doubtedly have been followed by a buying movement which, if 
on but an average scale and within the limitations of money 
conditions, would have so far reinforced the large volume of 
“unfilled tonnage” as to have obscured the several now exist- 
ing uncertain elements, just as these same elements (when in 
prospect) were practically ignored during the latter part of the 
year 1912 and the early part of 1913. 

The illustrations given above are believed to be sufficiently 
significant, if not conclusive. They may be carried back over 
any number of years, and with the same result shown. Is it 
merely coincidence. or is it cause and effect? 

While financial or money conditions are essentially funda- 
mental to “railway purchases” as well as to every business enter- 
prise, nevertheless, anything which affects “railway purchases,” 
be it lack of money, inability to secure it on favorable terms, 
or unwillingness to use it, must work to the same common 
result. 

If the iron and steel industry, heretofore broadly recognized 
as the great barometer of general business conditions, and as 
basic to them, is dependent upon “railway purchases” to the 
extent of the absorption of 40 to 50 per cent. of its production, 
how much more really basic are “railway purchases” as the 
initial force in starting and sustaining the circulation of gen- 
eral business? Are they not manifestly the pulse of general 
business ? 

It is confidently believed that the sooner this country, as a 
whole, recognizes this basic relation of “railway purchases,” the 
sooner we will deal intelligently with this controlling factor. 

In conclusion, one prominent thought is urged, namely, that 
it is not the railway supply industry alone that is so vitally af- 
fected by “railway purchases,’ as generally supposed. From 
its nature, the railway supply industry is logically the first to feel 
their effects ; but every business interest, every business man, large 
and small, and all those dependent upon them, are each in turn 
affected, favorably or unfavorably, by the relation undoubtedly 
existing between “railway purchases” and “general business 
prosperity.” 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC ALL-STEEL TRUCKS. 





Within the past few years a number of railways have adopted 
all-steel trucks for service under heavy passenger train equipment. 
The Canadian Pacific has in use a type of four and six-wheel 
steel truck that was designed by the general master car builder, 
R. W. Burnett. The general appearance of the two trucks is 
clearly shown by the illustrations from photographs, while the 
details of the construction of the six wheel truck are illustrated by 
the line engraving. 

One of the points about the truck that at once attract atten- 
tion is the smooth straight line external appearance with the 
omission of the usual end pieces. The absence of the end pieces 
gives a better clearance for the car steps and allows a better op- 
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are made of flat plates which are first punched approximately to 
shape, and then milled to the exact size. In designing the truck, 
it was expected that these pedestals would bend in case of a de- 
railment, but that they could easily be bent back again into shape. 
Experience, however, has shown that whenever a derailment has 
occurred the pedestals have not been distorted and it has been 
possible to carry the car body to the shops on its own trucks. 
For wearing strips, chilled cast iron liners are riveted to the 
jaws, and these have shown wearing qualities superior to any- 
thing else that has been tried. Neither liner nor box has yet 
shown any appreciable wear and the indications are that both 
will run indefinitely. At the bottom, the jaws are tied together 
by a short pedestal tie bar held in place by a pin, fitted with 
cotters and without bolts or nuts. To remove a pair of wheels, 














All-Steel Six-Wheel Truck for Passenger Equipment; Canadian Pacific. 


portunity not only to strengthen the draft rigging but to inspect 
and maintain it. On the end toward the center of the car there is 
a better opportunity to install the axle light apparatus. 

The side beams consist of two 8 in. channels, with their flanges 
toward each other. They are riveted together with spacing blocks 
between so that they present a smooth surface on the outside. 
The two beams thus formed are tied together by Z bar transoms 
and straight gusset plates extending all the way across the truck 
of both the top and bottom of the channels. At the pedestals the 
lower flanges of the channels are cut away to admit the equalizers 
and are, at the same time, stiffened by the pedestal plates. These 








End View Showing the Brake Beam Adjuster and the Absence 
of the End Piece. 





all that is required is to take out two cotters for each pair of 
wheels, pull out the pins and lift the frame. 

The absence of the end pieces necessitated the use of inside 
hung brake beams, and these are installed without any retract- 
ing springs, but with a special brake beam adjuster. This is 
very clearly shown in the enlarged end view of the six-wheel 
truck. It consists of a hanger carried by arms riveted to the 
transom. Into the bottom of this hanger is screwed the carrier 
that supports the truss of the brake beaim. No check nut or 
cotter is required to hold it in place, as it cannot turn and the 
adjustment is effected by removing the pin from the brake beam, 
screwing the carrier to the proper position and replacing it in the 
beam. 

Bolts and nuts are avoided and one of the arrangements for 














Four-Wheel All-Steel Passenger Truck. 


doing this is to be found in the bracket for the spring plank 
hangers. It will be seen that these are on top of the gusset 
plates. They are simple castings with a seat for the hanger 
pin. This pin is held in place by a wall over the hole at one 
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end and a cotter pin put across the hole at the other end. To 
remove the pin, a hole is left in the wall, through which a drift 
can be pushed or driven. 

In spite of the substantial appearance and actual strength of 
these trucks they are lighter than the composite trucks which 
they replace. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND THE 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEE.* 


By J. K. Turner. 


The ringing chorus of “Safety First” has now filled the ears 
of America’s army of railroad men for several years. What is 
the meaning of “Safety First” to the railroad man? First, his 
life, health, and comfort. Second, his job. The railroad em- 
ployees of the country have recognized the first meaning of 
“Safety First.” But they have forgotten the second. 

If “Safety First” means anything to the American railroad 
employee, it means not only the safety of his life, his body, his 
home, his comfort, but it means the safety of his job. 

The railroad man stands today in peril of losing the freedom 
of action which has hitherto been such a marked characteristic 
of his place in the industrial scheme of things. Why? Be- 
cause the railroads of the United States are today on the brink 
of government ownership, a condition which would sweep out 
of the grasp of railroad employees the broad liberties they now 
possess. 

The biggest question before all railroad employees of all rail- 
roads of the country to consider now, before it is too late, is 
this: Do you want government ownership of American rail- 
roads? 

For years, government ownership has hung in the horizon’s 
mists—to some a gleaming light of hopeful promises, to others 
a cloudy star of menace. 

Today you can no longer dismiss the thought of government 
ownership with light unconcern. The crisis is here. You stand 
at the parting of the ways. Which way shall it be? Some 
railroad heads predict government ownership within a year. 
All declare that it will come quickly unless the present trend of 
affairs is decisively headed off. 

Contrast the lot of the railway mail clerk, a government em- 
ployee, with that of the trainman, an employee of private man- 
agement. The comparison will throw searching light upon the 
subject. 

The railway mail clerk starts at a minimum wage of $60 a 
month. He is often required to work long after his regular 
hours. He receives no pay for overtime. His hours often 
average twice those of the trainman. The mail clerk is under 
civil service regulations, and is required to take frequent ex- 
aminations on new routings, new territories, and the like. He 
must prepare for these examinations while off duty. He must 
take these examinations on his own time. Mail routings are 
changed: with great frequency, thus upsetting the value of his 
previous knowledge, and requiring intense application and high 
pressure study to master the details of new routings. 

A foreman of railway mail clerks is paid $150 a month. Pro- 
motions heyond this position are very difficult for a mail clerk 
‘o secure. The higher positions in the service are almost en- 
tirely politically appointive. 

And finally, railway mail clerks are not permitted to organize 
‘or the purpose of bargaining with their employer direct for 
vage increases or for bettering their working conditions. They 
nay only take the matter up with their congressmen, an act of 

ongress being imperative before any changes can be effected. 
‘or may government employees strike, no matter what their 
“rievances. To strike under these conditions is treason. 

Remember what happened in France. The government took 
over the railroads, and incidentally made all railroad employees 





“ Abstract of an article in The Mediator. 
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part of the national guard. In time, M. Briand, himself a labor 
leader, became France’s premier. The railroad men got into 
a squabble with the government, and went on strike. Premier 
Briand was forced to put rifles into the hands of the strikers, 
thus turning the strikers themselves into strike breakers. 

Consider, in turn, the lot of the trainmen under private owner- 
ship of American railroads. The eastern trainmen, under the 
new wage ruling, start at minimum wages of $78 and $76.50, 
the former figure applying to rear brakemen, and the latter to 
others. These figures are exclusive of overtime. Overtime 
rates are 26 and 25%4 cents per hour respectively for these 
classes of service. Overtime is allowed after eight hours of 
work within 12 hours. Lay-overs of less than one hour are 
not deducted. 

Under the present system, railroad employees may bargain 
direct with the employer as to wage increases, better working 
conditions, and the like. The grievance committee has the 
privilege of going direct to the officials at any time with any 
grievance whatever. There is no red tape to involve delays. 
For back of every grievance, every wage request, every request 
for imprevement of conditions is the banded power of an army 
of workmen, standing firmly on the platform of collective 
bargaining. 

Time and again we have beheld the successful culmination of 
railroad employees’ demands, even in the face of greatest odds. 

We have seen repeated wage increases for railroad workmen, 
while at the same time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
refused the railroads the right to advance their rates slightly. 

The power that won for the banded employees their demands 
can remain a living force, however, only so long as private man- 
agement of railways exists. 

Let government ownership come, and immediately banded rail- 
road labor’s strength will ‘vanish in the twinkling of an eye. 
And if the government then decided to place trainmen’s pay on 
a par with that of its mail clerks, the trainmen would have 
no redress, save that of carrying their grievances to Congress. 
And once such grievances got tied up in the red tape of con- 
gressional action, none can tell what the outcome would be. 

Does the railroad man regard his chances for comfort of mind 
and stability of position as better under the present system than 
it could be under government ownership, or does he believe that 
the reverse is true? 

Under present conditions, the country is suffering from 
hardening of the arteries. The paralyzing effect of this con- 
dition is beginning to be felt severely. It must be headed off. 
The railroads, having been refused permission to economize to 
fit their pocketbooks, are in direst need of the small rate in- 
crease they request. Otherwise they will fall farther and farther 
into the state of obsolete inadequacy which is laying hold of the 
tools of the country’s commerce. 

You may say that it is no concern of yours if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sees fit to deny the railroads the rate 
advance. But it is a very vital concern of yours. Its denial 
will mean government ownership just that much closer. It will 
overtake the weak roads first and the strongest roads eventually. 
There will be no escape.. 

Railroad labor and its minor officials will be the first to suffer 
under government ownership. The railroad heads have much 
less to worry about. For their experience and-ability will win 
them managerial positions on the railroads under the new order. 

Railroad heads are worrying not for themselves, but for the 
men lower in the ranks. They are responsible for your welfare. 
They have the keenest anxiety for your future, your comfort, 
your happiness, and your homes. You may not believe this. If 
not, it is only because you have never been an employer of 
labor. If you ever become one, this statement will come back 
to you. You will then understand its truth. 

Talk to your banker and storekeeper. Ask them what they 
think they can gain under government ownership of railroads. 
Perhaps they are complaining of shipping conditions as they are 
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Yet will conditions not be far worse under government 
ownership ? 

Inadequate as are the railway facilities of our own privately 
owned railroads, are conditions as bad as in England, France, 
Germany, and New Zealand, under government ownership? It 
is reported that in New South Wales, the proportion of gross 
receipts carried to the surplus account fell from 12.97 per cent. 
in 1907 to 2.77 per cent. last year. Does that indicate good 
management ? 

Again, the net return on capital invested in Australian gov- 
ernment railways last fiscal year fell to 3.56 per cent., against 
4.09 per cent. in 1912, and 5.22 in 1911. Does this indicate that 
government ownership of railways is successful in that country? 


today. 


France, Germany, and England, with their government owned: 


railways, have faced increasing lack of adequate facilities evet 
since the new order became effective. The red tape that sur- 
rounds railway officials and binds the whole systems is abhor- 
rent to the American ideals of facility and despatch. 

But it is argued that this is America, and that government 
ownership would be a very different story here. Let us see. 
Did you ever have a new post office building constructed in your 
vicinity? Did you observe how much longer it took to build 
than the privately built edifices? Wasn't it true that by the time 
the post office was completed it usually turned out to be too 
small for the requirements? Was this efficiency? Was it good 
business? Would a private business man have tolerated the 
delays and wasteful expenditure, such, for instance, as building 
a four-story federal building in a two-story town? 

When election day came around again, didn’t you hear your 
congressman boast that he got the government to spend the 
lavish sum the post office building cost? Hardly a congressman 
but has made these boasts, demanding re-election in return for 
the government’s money he succeeded in squandering. 

In Washington you may see numerous government offices in- 
stalled in rented office buildings of ramshackle and unsafe con- 
struction, simply because some landlord has enough official in- 
fluence to rent the government such premises at an extravagant 
figure. Is this efficiency? Is it good business? 

And yet the government is honeycombed with these prac- 
tices. And now it makes the inferential threat that it will take 
over the railroads and attempt to run them, that it will take 
them away from railroad managers who have devoted their lives 
to the profession of railroading, men who, coming up from the 
very bottom in most cases, have been trained under the sharpest 
and intensest competitive conditions into capable and proficient 
railroad managers, and that it will turn them over to a lot of 
politicians to run! 

For these reasons every man on every railroad should do his 
share to discourage government ownership of railroads. He 
should talk to the people of his community, in the stores, shops, 
streets and homes, where public opinion is made. 

Every railroad man should constitute himself a committee of 
one to talk to his butcher, his grocer, his baker, about these 
matters. He should talk to the editor of his newspaper, to his 
preacher, doctor, lawyer, dentist, mayor, and alderman. What 
these people think and say makes public opinion, the most power- 
ful force in the history of all the world, and the only force that 
can save this country from a calamity like government owner- 
ship of its railroad arteries. 

It is the business of railroad employees of every rank at this 
time to inform that portion of the public nearest them what 
railroad baiting means. It means tightening of trade, credit, 
and prosperity, and none can escape the harm. It is a com- 
munity question. Its effect falls upon every inhabitant of the 
country. ; 

Ask your banker who is the best depositor of savings—the 
government employed post office clerk, or the trainman, engi- 
neer, or fireman of the privately owned railroad? 

Who is the better citizen—the post office clerk, or the rail- 


road man? 
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Who is worth more to the community—the postmaster or the 
division superintendent of a railroad? Does not the former hold 
his position by dint of political influence, while the latter got 
there by hard, intelligent and faithful service alone? 

And observe, if you are a railroad man, that in case of in- 
jury in your work, should government ownership come, you can- 
not sue the government, without the government’s consent. In- 
form your community that neither could a traveler, hurt in a 
wreck, sue the government for damages without the govern- 
ment’s consent. , 

Who ever heard of the government establishing for its em- 
ployees old age pensions, workman’s compensation, and similar 
benefits? True, the politicians will promise all these things. 
But how many politicians’ promises, in your experience, have 
you seen kept? ; 

The argument, in short, is overwhelming in favor of private 
ownership, with proper regulation, of our railroads. They are 
fighting a hard fight. They need your help. It is to your per- 
sonal interest to save the railroads from government owner- 
ship. You have a definite part to play in bringing the sober 
judgment of the country to assert itself. 

Government ownership would be a wasteful experiment. Un- 
doubtedly private ownership, after a few years, would be again 
in universal demand. In view of the world-wide present de- 
mand for capital, the nation’s credit would be found insufficient 
to meet the pressing demands from every part of this large and 
growing country to improve living and agricultural conditions, 
foster commerce, and meet the demands of progress. 

Strict and intelligent state and national regulation, under pri- 
vate ownership, can and must solve the problem. Government 
ownership would be purely punitive, and punishment costs ter- 
rifically and yields no proportionate returns. 

Railroad men, the time is here for you to act. Start creating 
sober, intelligent public opinion today. 





MANCHURIAN Rarttway Constructs SitK Factrory.—The 
South Manchuria will have completed, before the end of the 
year the construction of a tussah filature, or raw silk reeling 
establishment, and a dyeing and weaving factory. The latter 
will start with a force of trained Japanese and Chinese work- 
men. Weaving by hand, which is usual in China and Japan, will 
be tried first, but the importation of modern machinery is now 
under consideration for inclusion in the estimate of the rail- 
way expenditure for the coming fiscal year. About $15,000 
worth of wild silk cocoons have already been purchased for 
use at the filature during the ensuing year, and $35,000 worth 
of tussah silk has been purchased from other filatures for prac- 
tical experimental purposes. 


BritisH RaiLwAy CONSTABLES AND TRADE Unions.—An im- 
portant question has arisen between the London & Southwestern 
and certain of its railway police, as to whether they shall be 
allowed to join the National Union of Railway men, and the 
matter is still under discussion. It appears that about 60 con- 
stables have joined the union with the object of improving their 
conditions of service. Their position is somewhat peculiar, as 
they have sworn to preserve the peace, and the company’s atti- 
tude is that if the constables belong to the union and a strike 
or disturbance arises in which union men are engaged, it will 
be difficult for them to carry out their oath. Again, if a strike 
were declared by the union these constables would in all prob- 
ability have to go out with the others. The company has ac- 
cordingly pointed out that if the men persist in their union 
membership they must be transferred to some other branch of 
the service. The constables declare that they have never dis- 
cussed the question of going out on strike, and that they had not 
attempted to raise the question of wages. Their complaint refers 
mainly to the hours of duty, and they maintain that they have 
only joined the union as a measure of self-protection. 
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NEW DEVICES FOR THE CAR DEPARTMENT. 


Link Side Bearing Used With a _ Bolsterless Truck—A 


Coupler Release 

Details of freight car design are receiving more and more 
attention; the three devices described in the following article 
reflect the variety of the designs which are being suggested and, 
to some extent, the refinements to which the work is being car- 
ried in the effort to secure the greatest possible efficiency from 
the equipment. 

LINK SIDE BEARING TRUCK. 

It has frequently been claimed that the principle of transferring 

the weight of a car to the trucks through a loaded center plate 


is wrong, and that it is useless trying to balance a load of 100,000 
to 200,000 Ibs. on two central points at each end of the car. This 








Fig. 1—Diagram of Link Side Bearing. 


has led to the design of trucks which support the load of the 
car by links or similar construction on each side frame.* 

Fig. 1 illustrates the general principle of a link motion device 
of this type that has been designed by A. Stoikowitz, of Mont- 
real, Que. A and B represent fulcrum points for the links R 
which support oscillator O at points A’ and B’. Point D will 
travel on a straight line, when certain approximate proportions 
between the dimensions Rk. H, E, and C are met. The move- 
ment of point D denotes the side bearing travel which is com- 
paratively small, and as the angular movement of the pivot 
points is correspondingly small and lever C is greater than R, 
the frictional resistance resulting from these points will be small 
and can be safely neglected. As the load is being carried on 
what might be called a floating support, the oscillator O pro- 
vides for a nearly frictionless horizontal and radial truck move- 
ment on a curve (Figs. 2 and 3), while the links or hangers R 
also allow sufficient lateral movement of the car body, as is 
the case in a swing motion truck. Furthermore if D is pivoted 





_.*For description of the Summers side bearing truck, see Railway Age 
Gazette, March 22, 1912, pages 677-680. 
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Stake Pocket. 

to its fulcrum by a pin, it will form an effective anti-telescoping 
device, as, in case of an accident, it will prevent the cars being 
lifted from their respective trucks. 

Fig. 2 shows the application of this device to a six-wheel pas- 
senger truck; the oscillator is U shaped and straddles the side 
bearing arch as shown; the hangers are of the solid link type 
and engage both the oscillator and the side bearing arch. The 
anti-telescoping feature is applied by pivoting the top of the 
oscillator to the side bearing fulcrum by means of a 2 in. pin. 
This pin is under double shear and would require an enormous 
force to tear a truck from its body, provided all the details in- 
volved are of equal or greater strength. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a standard arch bar truck with bolsters and 
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Fig. 2—Application of Link Device to Six-Wheel Truck. 


center plates eliminated and the entire load carried by the side 
bearings only. A truck swivel plank is substituted for the 
bolster to provide a swivel point for the truck center. The side 
bearing fulcrums are riveted to the swivel plank and placed 
over the truck springs, which arrangement transmits the load di- 
rectly to the side frames. The king pin hole in the swivel plank 
is slotted to allow a lateral movement of the car body on the 
link hangers, thereby embodying the general features of a swing 
motion truck. 

Fig. 4 shows the application of this link motion principle as 
an ordinary side bearing, which is secured to the truck bolster 
and intended to replace the common plate or roller side bear- 
ing. As dirt has no effect on this side bearing the design can 
be entirely open; in fact it admits a great variety in the con- 
struction of hangers, oscillator or base, depending on the con- 
ditions. 

In order to prove the theoretical correctness of a bolsterless 
truck, Mr. Stoikowitz analyzes three cases to which any truck 
bolster is subjected caused by the different conditions of service. 
Referring to Fig. 5, there is a clearance between both side bear- 
ings; the load is being carried by the center plates only. Un- 
doubtedly this case requires a bolster capable of supporting a 
concentrated load P at its center and should be sufficiently rigid 
































Fig. 3—Standard Truck with Weight of Body Transferred Through the Side Bearings. 
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to maintain clearance F under all conditions of service. As this 
clearance will vary from % in. to % in., it is evident that the 
rocking motion of the car body is directly proportional to twice 
this clearance, which will produce an unfavorable pounding ac- 
tion on side bearings and truck springs. 

Fig. 6 represents a common condition to be found on cars 
after they have been some time in service and illustrates the 
obvious uselessness of a bolster strong enough to support a con- 
centrated load. There is no clearance between side bearings, 
caused either by the deflection of the truck bolster, the body 
bolster or both, by defective center plates or by many other 
causes. Evidently this case fails to make use of the total carry- 
ing capacity of the bolster in a proportion, as the central force 





























Fig. 4—Link Principle Applied to Ordinary Side Bearing. 


A decreases and the two side forces B increase. As the distance 
E is small compared with distance D, and considering the worst 


P 
case of B = —, the resulting bending moment for this point, 
2 
PE 
being ——, is very small as compared with the bending moment 
2 
PL . 
in Fig. 5, which is ——. But as there is no clearance between 
4 


the side bearings, the rocking tendency of the car body is greatly 
retarded or absorbed by the truck springs. 

Fig. 7 shows the load unequally distributed and has the same 
general properties as Fig. 6, with the additional disadvantage of 
compressing the truck springs unevenly; that is, reaction Ri, will 
be greater than reaction R,. It has been attempted by the use of 
some cradle arrangement to throw a proportionate part of the 
load toward the light side, but the theoretical correctness of 
such an arrangement ‘is questioned; the only remedy is equal 
distribution of load. 

Fig. 8 represents the idea of supporting the load directly over 
the truck springs, thus eliminating truck bolsters and center 
plates. As there is no side bearing clearance, the rocking tend- 
ency of the car body and the resulting pounding action are 
greatly retarded. With the load unequally distributed it is 
equivalent to the case shown in Fig. 7 in compressing the truck 
springs unevenly, but this condition will happen in exceptional 
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cases only and will have no appreciable effect upon this bolster- 
less truck. 

Some of the general advantages claimed for this link side bear- 
ing in connection with a bolsterless truck are that it solves in a 
simple manner the side bearing problem, and that when applied 
to freight trucks it will reduce the dead weight of each car and 
reduce the wheel flange and rail wear with a corresponding de- 
crease in draft resistance and chance of derailments. When ap- 
plied to passenger equipment, it gives a nearly frictionless side 
bearing combined with an anti-telescoping device. 

Patents have been applied for on this design by A. Stoikowitz, 
Montreal, Que. It is manufactured by the Link Side Bearing 
Company, 314 Hammond building, Hammond, Ind. 


COUPLER RELEASE RIGGING. 


The release rigging shown in the illustrations employs a mini- 
mum number of parts to operate the uncoupling mechanism of 
an M. C. B. top lift coupler. This device consists of an oper- 
ating lever of 1 in. round bar, bent to the shape shown, and two 
malleable iron brackets riveted to the end sill. The side move- 
ment of the coupler head is allowed by the slip connection of 
the lever in the eye of the coupler lock and the draft gear 
movement by the slot in the bracket located nearest the coupler, 
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National Coupler Release Rigging. 
with the outer bracket acting as the center of rotation. When 


releasing the coupler by hand, the operating lever rotates in the 
two brackets and the movable bearing in the inside bracket allows 
an adjustment so that the coupler lock is lifted at the angle 
which is the best suited to the particular type of coupler being 
operated. 

It will be seen that the lever has a three point bearing, viz.: 
in each of the two brackets and in the coupler lock eye. This 
obviates the necessity of setting the lever handle back against 
the sill face to prevent sagging of the reach arm and makes it 
possible to design the lever with a good clearance between the 
handle and the sill face. In this way the handle is allowed to 
accommodate itself, in the case of interchange coupler appli- 
cations, to the difference in the height of the eye of the coupler 
lock as well as the cases where'the coupler sags from its original 
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It will be noticed that the lever has a limited movement in 
this bracket so that an abnormal forward movement of the 
coupler, as in the case of the coupler becoming detached from the 
draft gear, will result in the lever tending to unlock the coupler 
and release the adjoining car, preventing the coupler from being 
entirely pulled out of the end sill and falling to the track. 

It will be noted that the lever is simply a 1 in. round steel 
bar from end to end, bent to fit the particular car to which it is 
applied. In case it becomes distorted in service, the removal of 
the two cotter pins which hold the lever in'the brackets will 
allow it to be disconnected from the car. By using the lever on 
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Coupler Release Rigging on a Hopper Car. 


the opposite end of the car as a pattern, it is an easy matter to 
bend it back to its original shape without the use of any special 
dies. 

There is a slight offset in the operating lever near the out- 
side bracket which holds it in the same position laterally at all 
times, thus insuring the desired amount of forward and back- 
ward movement within the slotted bracket. 

This rigging is manufactured by the National Railway Devices 
Company, 490 Old Colony building, Chicago, III. 


IMPROVED STAKE POCKET. 


A new stake holding device for freight cars has recently been 
developed by the U. S. Metal and Manufacturing Company, New 











Collapsible Stake Pocket Applied to a Car. 
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York. The device can be applied to a car in the position where 
the strap or cast pocket is now attached. The advantages 
claimed for this type of stake pocket are, that when not in use 
it drops to the side of the car, thereby increasing the inside width 
of the car for such forms of lading as lumber, structural shapes, 
piping, pig-iron, etc., and it also prevents damage to the peckets 
or lading in loading and unloading. When loading material 
which requires stakes, the pockets are raised to a horizontal posi- 
tion and moved to the rest lug on the right, after which the stakes 
are applied. The pockets are strong, of simple construction and 
always available for stakes of M. C. B. dimensions. A large 
percentage of the old type pockets are constantly out of repairs; 
they are expensive to maintain and facilities for repairs are not 
provided at loading points, resulting in improperly applied stakes 
or the use of stakes that do not meet M. C. B. requirements. 
It is claimed that the breaking load of the stake over the round 
section of this pocket is 18 per cent. greater than that over the 
square edge of the strap pocket. The round section also makes 
the driving of the stake easier, as well as more secure. The 
pockets have been thoroftghly tested out in actual service for 
over a year with excellent results. 





YOUNG LOCOMOTIVE ,SUPERHEATER. 





Following the lines of simplicity generally found in Ameri- 
can locomotive design, a new fire tube type of locomotive 
superheater has been designed which eliminates a number of 
the parts generally found in the designs now in use. It is 
so arranged that any required number of double loop pipes 
may be entered in the enlarged boiler flues set in a horizontal 
row across the upper two-thirds of the boiler in accordance 
with the practice which has developed the highest degree 
of superheat for the smallest amount of superheating surface. 
The two ends of each individual unit are connected to a steel 
plate header located near the top of the front end and integral 
with the front tube sheet, by an expanded joint in the same 
way that the boiler tubes are joined to the front tube sheet. 
This header has two compartments, one for saturated and 
the other for superheated steam and one end of each unit 
connects to each compartment. The entire superheater is 
encased in a steel plate box provided with a damper in the 
bottom to divert the gases from the superheater portion 
as desired. 

This construction provides for a superheater which is in- 
tegral with the boiler, and is applied and maintained by means 
common to boiler construction and may be properly main- 
tained by a class of labor skilled only in boiler work. There 
are six features of special interest to be noted in this con- 
struction. These are the use of a small steel plate header 
of the drum type which does not require the use of stays; 
the connecting of the ends of the unit pipe to the header 
by means of the usual tube expanded joint; the substitution 
of welded return bends at the ends of the loops in the unit 
pipes for cast steel return bends; the arrangement of units 
so that any one can be removed with the removal of but one 
other if in the upper rows and no other if in the bottom rows; 
the construction which permits the removal of the dry pipe 
without disturbing the superheater header or units, and the 
arrangement for tightening the unit pipes to the header with- 
out disturbing any of the front end apparatus or appliances. 

The header is in the form of a drum and is-secured in place 
on the front tube sheet in the location occupied by a tee head 
in a saturated steam locomotive. It has a steam tight con- 
nection to the end of the dry pipe as is shown in the illustra- 
tion. The plate dividing it in two compartments is welded 
in place and contains an opening or manhole of a size to 
permit the dry pipe to pass through it. This opening is 
closed by a specially constructed sealed cover, which can be 
removed when the tee head has been taken down. There is 
a reinforcing plate at the front face of the drum and the tee 
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head connects to it with a ground joint of the usual type. 
The tee head is arranged for connections to the steam pipes 
which lie in a vertical plane parallel to the center of the boiler 
and will allow the removal of the head without disturbing 
the lower connections of the steam pipes. The holes in the 
bottom of the header for connection to the unit pipes are 
formed the same as the boiler tube holes in the front tube 
sheet and the unit pipes are connected to them in the same 
manner as boiler tubes by means of a Prosser or roller ex- 
pander. Beading, of course, is not necessary, as there is but 
little tendency for them to pull out and it is only necessary 
to make a steam tight joint. There are hand holes in the 
upper part of each of the compartments, that are closed by a 
special type of hand hole plug which can be inserted from 
the outside and is sealed by a copper gasket or ring. This 
type of plug has been in successful use on superheaters in 
stationary practice for many years. Above the whole header 


a section of the front end sheet is cut out and fitted with a 
removable cover plate which will give access to the top of 
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and it is also possible to remove unit pipes from either of 
the top rows by the removal of one other unit. If a unit 
is removed by cutting off, the slight loss in length is made up 


by changing the position of one of the bends slightly. This 
can be done cold without damage to the pipes. The flue 


pusher method of removal, however, is to be preferred. 

In place of using cast steel return bends with the unit 
pipes screwed or welded in place, this design employs a 
welded joint between the two sections of pipes. This joint 
is made by first bending the ends of the pipe to an angle of 
about 45 deg. and then sawing them off on a line parallel to 
the axis. These two parts are then brought together and 
electrically welded. This construction is used at all of the 
return bends. 

The damper operating mechanism is of the customary form 
which closes the damper by means of a counter weight when 
the throttle is closed and opens it only by steam pressure on 
the opening of the throttle. 

Removable plates are arranged in the front of the damper 
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Sections Showing Small Header and the Arrangement of the Units of the Young Superheater. 


the header from the outside of the locomotive. In addition 
to the hand holes in the upper part of the header there are 
also small openings diametrically opposite the entrance of 
each of the unit pipes. These are closed with a small plug, 
of a design similar to the special hand hole plug already 
referred to. 

The method of inserting a unit is to remove one of the 
hand holes and the small plugs from the openings directly 
opposite the two joints. A Prosser or roller expander is 
then inserted in the hand hole and properly piaced and an 
extension is inserted through the small opening and _ con- 
nected to the roller. An air drill or hammer can then be used 
on the outside and the joints properly made. 

When it is necessary to remove a unit, either of two meth- 
ods can be used. A flue cutter can be inserted in the same 
manner as the expander and the pipe is cut off even with the 
joint, or a flue pusher can be used, pushing the flue from the 
sheet. The ends, in the latter case, are swedged down to a 


gage below the size of the hole before being replaced. 

As will be seen in the illustration, the vertical sections of 
each of the unit pipes at the front are offset to each side and 
so arranged that it is possible to remove the units from the 
two bottom rows without interfering with any of the others 


box to facilitate cleaning and the removal or examination of 
any of the connections. 

This superheater is being built by the Power Specialty 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 





Narrow Escape oF A SPANISH TRAIN.—On November 21 the 
Sud express, which runs from Paris to Madrid, narrowly es- 
caped serious damage. As the train was passing through the 
Cazurza tunnel a part of the roof collapsed and two of the rear 
coaches were damaged by the falling debris. A brakeman was 
injured and four of the passengers complained of shock. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CrossINGS IN GERMANY.—The railway 
administrations of Germany are pursuing a consistent policy of 
grade crossing elimination, and work on the elevation of railroad 
tracks is everywhere to be observed, especially in and about the 
cities. The present laws relating to grade crossings are very 
strict. In Prussia, for example, all highway crossings on main 
lines must be protected by gates. The gates used are similar to 
those used in this country, except that a wire screen, or fence, is 
usually suspended from the lower side of the arm to prevent 
people from passing underneath. Carefully formulated directions 
to the public are issued; and it is rare that they are disobeyed. 
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HE contest on “The Proper Handling of Work Trains” is 
creating considerable interest in this important subject 
among both maintenance and operating men, and a number of 
excellent papers have already been received. The problem of 
when a work train is advisable, the proper organization of forces 
to man, but not over-man it, and the selection of the proper 
conductor or foreman to take charge, are but a few of the points 
on which the efficiency or inefficiency of this method of handling 
work depends. This subject is one in which the operating as 
well as the maintenance department is concerned, and some of 
the best papers received so far are from operating officers. Men 
of each department can make valuable suggestions, from their 
particular standpoint, all of which will assist in the more 
economical conduct of the work. We desire to secure as thorough 
and representative a discussion of this subject as possible, and 
to that end urge that those who have had experience along this 
line, send in contributions dwelling especially upon those features 
in which there is the greatest opportunity for error or improve- 
ment. We will pay $25 and $15 for the two best papers received, 
and our regular space rates for all other papers accepted and 
published. All contributions must be received by the engineer- 
ing editor, Railway Age Gazette, 608 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, by December 27, in order to be considered by the judges 
of this contest. 
ha many ways the year now closing has been one of decided 
contrasts in both the construction and maintenance of way 
departments. After a winter unusually favorable for operation, 
and not particularly hard on track, the outlook early in the spring 
was for an even busier season than existed during the previous 
year. The past few months have shown kow far these prospects 
failed of realization. The first serious obstacle to these plans 
was created by the widespread floods throughout the central and 
southern states in March and April, the immediate effect of 
which was to divert practically all the funds intended primarily 
for betterment work to repairs and reconstruction on the roads 
within the affected areas. On the contrary many of the roads 
without this region proceeded with their extensive programs and 
bought much material. However, as business conditions gradually 
changed and the money market tightened during the summer, 
much projected work was postponed and some work already 
begun was discontinued. The result has been that during the 
latter part of the summer and fall there has been a slackening 
in the amount of work under way, although projects which have 
been started have been generally carried to completion. This 
relieved the labor situation to some extent. During the early 
months labor was as scarce as during the preceding year, but 
with the slackening of work this condition very largely dis- 
appeared. Increasing attention has been paid during the past 
year to means for securing greater efficiency from the labor 
employed. The Baltimore & Ohio has continued the development 
of its piece-work system in track work, and has added a bonus 
schedule. A departure of a different nature but directed towards 
the same end, was adopted by the Long Island on May 1, whereby 
track work is distributed through the entire 12 months rather than 
the summer season. There was also a marked tendency on the 
part of many roads to start work earlier in the spring, due par- 
tially to the fear of a labor shortage and also to a realization 
of the economy of work performed in this season as compared 
with that done in the hotter months. 
LTHOUGH a very general feeling exists among executive 
‘ as well as operating and maintenance officers that section 
foremen are steadily deteriorating in quality and efficiency and 
that the primary reason for this condition is the fact that the 
wages of these men has remained almost stationary, while that 
of other employees has steadily risen, no definite measures are 
being taken to correct this situation. It istrue that on a number 
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of roads increases of $5, and in some instances of $10 per month 
have been made, but while in the right direction, this is still in- 
sufficient to attract the proper class of men. A few roads have 
increased the wages of section foremen to $75 or $90 per month, 
but on the other hand, many roads have made no increase and 
are still paying about $50. With the passing of the older men 
the problem is rapidly becoming one of wages alone, and with 
this situation the conditions are ripe for organization. In fact, 
it is quite generally known that the organizations of track em- 
ployees are gaining strength, especially in the eastern states. 
Much as the roads decry the rise and increasing strength of or- 
ganized labor, they are neglecting the means to ward it off in 
this department, and by their attitude of indifference are in 
reality aiding this movement most effectively. With the class of 
men now employed as laborers it is evident that most of the 
foremen of the future must be recruited from outside the ranks. 
Numerous plans have been suggested and are being tried to train 
men for these positions. Mr. Wollner’s suggestion that prom- 
ising boys in the general offices be trained for this work is not 
as radical as might first appear. It possesses the important ad- 
vantages that the fitness of the boy for track work may be judged 
before he is selected, and that the best men may be retained in 
the employ of the company when they would otherwise probably 
go into other industries. To make such a plan as this a success 
it is necessary that the men not only have proper training, but 
that they have a position ahead of them with a sufficient salary 
to cause them to strive for it. It is to be hoped that these con- 
ditions will be met and that this plan will be given a fair trial 
on some road. 


ONCRETE has been used to a limited extent for water 
tanks and reservoirs for more than 10 years, but the 
total number of such structures is still small and a large 
proportion of those built have been for municipal water sup- 
ply and are of such large capacity that they can scarcely be 
put in the class with tanks required by railways. In view 
of the limited data available on which to base designs for 
such tanks, the tendency on a number of roads to adopt this 
type of construction at least experimentally is to be com- 
mended as showing the willingness of railway engineers to 
utilize the latest developments in engineering practice to 
effect economies in their work. The principal advantages of 
concrete tanks are their permanency and their low cost of 
maintenance. In some locations the possibility of making a 
concrete tank more pleasing in appearance than one of wood 
or steel may also be worth considering. The exact figures 
on relative cost and life are not yet available, on account of 
the small number of tanks in service and the short time that 
has elapsed since their construction. The tanks described 
elsewhere in this issue cost $6,400 and $7,200, respectively, 
for the same capacity, the difference being caused by a differ- 
ence of 20 ft. in height above the ground. Wooden tanks 
are being built for less than half the above costs and those 
that are well built of the best select cypress or equally 
durable timber are showing a life as high as 30 years. Yel- 
low pine tanks of the type commonly built probably do not 
have an average life of over 20 years, but at least one road 
is seriously considering the possibility of increasing this life 
of pine to about 30 years by creosoting the lumber for the 
tub as well as the frame. More care is being given to the 
selection of material for wooden tanks and to their construc- 
tion than ever before with the result that much better service 
can be expected from this type of construction. While 
wooden tanks are not likely to be entirely eliminated for 
some time, concrete and especially steel tanks can undoubt- 
edly show economies for many locations and conditions. 
The choice of a tank like any other structure, should be 
placed on the basis of capitalized cost and all the available 
data bearing on the first cost, maintenance and life of all 
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of the types of tanks should be used in securing a fair com- 
parison, 





HE vice-president of one road and the general manager of a 
parallel line made a joint inspection trip over their two 
roads a few weeks ago. On the way out on one road they passed 
a work train with eight men loading rail with a locomotive crane. 
On the return trip on the other line that afternoon they passed a 
work train with 20 men loading rail by hand. The comparison 
was so evident that on the following day the division engineer 
on the latter road received authority to buy a locomotive crane 
at once. This latter road does not differ widely from many 
others, in that while the advantages of the adoption of labor 
saving appliances of this nature have been realized in the ab- 
stract, such devices have not been applied locally to the existing 
problems. The development of labor saving equipment during 
the past few years has been rapid and the various appliances have 
met with quite ready adoption on the more progressive roads. 
As illustrated by the use of a locomotive crane with a special 
grapple for loading ties, described elsewhere in this issue, the vari- 
ety of uses in which such equipment may be employed is limited 
in large measure only by the ingenuity of the user. Rail loaders, 
ditchers and motor cars are other examples of power driven labor 
saving appliances in common use. The variety of uses to which 
the engine of the motor car has been applied make a large series 
in.themselves. The primary advantage of all these labor saving 
devices is, of course, the reduction in the amount of labor re- 
quired, thereby reducing the cost of the work. Another advan- 
tage is in the greater speed at which material may be handled, 
which is especially important when working on the main tracks 
or in congested places. One eastern road frequently uses two 
locomotive cranes when loading or unloading rail on the main 
track to expedite the work. With the increasing number of for- 
eigners unfamiliar with work of this nature and with our meth- 
ods, these appliances also become an important factor in decreas- 
ing the number of injuries. 
iN spite of the fact that in most departments of a railway the 
amount of “red tape” increases with the growth of the sys- 
tem, more discretion regarding the specification of material is 
gradually being left to the men who use it. A few years ago 
the general practice was to leave the selection of materials en- 
tirely to the purchasing agent, the specifying of certain makes 
or types being discouraged, and this practice still exists on many 
roads. The feeling is gaining ground, however, that the man 
who uses the material should have a voice in its selection, and 
he is being encouraged more and more to investigate the vari- 
ous makes of materials and to give the purchasing department 
the benefit of his experience in the form of recommendations 
or specifications accompanying his requisitions. He is thus not 
only inclined to take more interest in the service of a particular 
tool or material, but his suggestions are of assistance to the 
purchasing department, which in many cases is at a loss to 
determine the relative merits of different makes of material. 
This plan has been carried still further on several roads by 
giving the men in charge of important work authority to pur- 
chase material locally when the interests of the company can 
be best served in this way. It frequently happens that un- 
foreseen conditions aris@ requiring certain material to be se- 
cured on short notice. If the work is held up until it can be se- 
cured through the regular channels the delay may be serious 
and expensive. On one road now doing a large amount of new 
construction, the men in charge have been encouraged to pur- 
chase as much material as possible locally when it could be se- 
cured at moderate prices, and this policy has been reflected 
later in very favorable traffic returns due to the friendly feeling 
created among local business men. With proper supervision 
and the exercise of good judgment, the preparation of specifi- 
cations, and in many instances the actual purchase of materials 
by the men who use them, will prove economical, because it will 
help to secure the materials best suited to the work, reduce the 
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amount of reserve stock and insure greater care in the use of 
the materials. 





A WESTERN road recently installed a rock crushing plant at 

a considerable outlay to prepare ballast for its use. <A 
man unfamiliar with the operation of a rock crusher was trans- 
ferred from another department and placed in charge. The 
cost of the crushed stone was soon found materially to exceed 
previous contract prices, the plant was turned over to the con- 
tractor, and the project was considered a failure. Another 
road installed a plant of the same type at another quarry for 
the same purpose. A man experienced in operating such a 
plant was hired at a salary of approximately $2,000, and was 
placed in charge. This plant was a success from the start, 
and the cost of ballast has been materially reduced from the 
contract price previously paid. In another instance a road built 
a large dredge of the most improved design to construct em- 
bankments. A machinist from the local division shops, en- 
tirely inexperienced in the operation of a dredge, was placed 
in charge, although skilled dredge operators could have been 
secured if the road had been willing to pay a considerably 
higher monthly rate. The result was that, although the out- 
put of this dredge compared favorably with that of older and 
smaller dredges in the vicinity, it was several months before it 
was brought up to what it really ought to have been. If these 
two instances were unusual they would not be of sufficient 
importance to mention here. Unfortunately they typify what 
frequently happens in railway operation. Railway men pride 
themselves upon being specialists in their particular branches, 
but they frequently lose sight of the fact that experienced men 
are equally valuable and necessary in other work. In dealing 
with any problem not within the scope of every-day railroad 
operation, the economy resulting from the employment of men 
skilled in a particular line is too frequently underestimated. A 
plant of sufficient importance to justify a moderate expenditure 
for equipment should warrant the employment of an experienced 
man to operate it. Contractors realize this more fully than 
railroads, and the roads might well profit by the example set 
by them in this regard. 





N first thought one might expect to find that there would 

be more data available regarding the cost of construction 
work in the possession of railroads than of contractors or pri- 
vate engineers. Railways do not have the business motive that 
a contractor has for keeping such information secret in order 
to gain some advantage over a competitor; they have complete 
organizations for compiling it; and they maintain well organ- 
ized corps of skilled construction engineers and superintendents 
who are accustomed to handling large work creditably. Also, 
in these days when charges of incompetence and inefficiency 
against railways are so prevalent, one would think that the 
publication of unit costs of work well and economically done 
would reflect to their credit. However, engineers interested in 
the collection of data regarding construction costs are aware 
that there is a very general disinclination among railway men 
to giving out such information. The importance to a man in 
charge of work of knowing the unit costs of his work has been 
emphasized repeatedly in these columns. There is an equal 
advantage in an exchange of cost data between men engaged 
on the same kind of work. Men in all branches of railway 
work meet in associations to discuss the best methods of doing 
things. Could they not exchange figures regarding the costs 
of the things done ‘by these various methods to equal advantage? 
Not only is there general reticence on the part of the railways 
regarding this information, but on many roads it is not kept 
in such a way as to enable the engineer in charge to have any 
definite idea of unit costs. No exchange of data of any value 
can be made until such records are compiled. A contractor 
who carried on a large piece of construction with as little in- 
formation regarding his actual unit costs as that available or 
the average railway would soon be forced into bankruptcy. 





















SCHUYLKILL RIVER BRIDGE 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Widening a Masonry Arch Structure on Pennsylvania Main 
Line in Philadelphia to Carry a Five-Track. Passenger Line. 


The main line passenger trains of the Pennsylvania between 
New York and Philadelphia and also the Atlantic City and other 
seashore passenger trains use a double track line between North 
Philadelphia and West Philadelphia. The requirements of this 
very dense passenger traffic have made necessary an increase 
in the capacity of this line and work is now under way which 
will provide four tracks over the entire section and five tracks 
in some places. The most important feature of this improve- 


moved before the completion of the present work or allowed to 
remain. The footing of the center pier has been extended under 
the old bridge so that whenever this truss span .is removed two 
103-ft. arches can be built in conformity to those in the new 
structure. The center line of the new bridge is 42 ft. 7 in. up- 
stream from the center line of the old structure, providing a 
width sufficient for five tracks. It will not be possible to oper- 
ate more than four tracks, however, until the old truss is re- 














General View of Old Bridge. 


ment work is the widening of the Schuylkill river bridge and 
ihe structures over adjacent streets. 


THE OLD AND NEW BRIDGES. 

The old bridge over the river, which was built about 1866, 
consisted of seven 60-ft. masonry arches and one 250-ft. deck 
truss span. This old structure was found to be in very good 
condition and, with some minor repairs, the masonry will be 


zood for many more years of service. The old piers and arches 


placed, for a clear space of 13 ft. is left between the old truss 
and the two new channel spans. After the completion of the new 
portion of the bridge, traffic was turned over the two new 
tracks, and work is now under way on the necessary repairs 
to the old bridge. 

In addition to the river bridge the work includes two 45-ft. 
arches adjoining the west end of the bridge spanning Lansdowne 
drive, the boulevard entrance to Fairmount Park, a steel and 
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Longitudinal Section of 


being extended up-stream to carry the additional tracks, 
new work being made to conform in appearance with the 
| bridge so that when finished it will form a single structure. 
order to eliminate the steel span over the channel a center 
‘is provided which divides this span into two 103-ft. arches 
r the new structure. As the old truss still has about eight 
rs of life it has not yet been decided whether it will be re- 
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Schuylkill River Bridge. 


concrete structure over Girard avenue, just west of Lansdowne 
drive, and a concrete arch over the tracks of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, a short distance east of the river. 


BUILDING THE NEW PIERS AND ARCHES. 


The new river piers are all of concrete with ashlar stone 
facing. This facing is laid in the ordinary manner with two 
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courses of stretchers and one of headers. The new pier in the 
center of the river is 27 ft. wide and 90 ft. long over the foot- 
ings, sufficient for a five-track bridge, the other piers having 
the same width as the old. The east abutment is 66 ft. 6 in. 
long and is built of concrete with ashlar facing. No west abut- 
ment is required as the end arch of the river bridge adjoins the 
first concrete arch of the Lansdowne drive bridge. The max- 
imum depth to rock under the river is about 38 ft. below water 
level. This rock is overlaid by about 5 ft. of mud. The old 
river piers had not been carried down to rock, crib work being 
used either partially or entirely to support them. While this old 











High Trestle for Bringing in Material. 


crib work was ‘apparently in excellent condition and no evidence 
of underscour could be found it was decided to place a concrete 
casing around the timber cribbing as an additional precaution. 
The two piers supporting the old truss span, which also served 
as abutments for the adjacent arches, had been strengthened 
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since their construction by the addition of a facing of ashlar 
masonry on the side opposite the arches as a precaution against 
damage from the thrust of these arches. This reinforcing 
masonry was carried down to rock alongside the crib work on 
which the original piers had been placed. In the present im- 





























































and Forms in Place for New Concrete Arches. 
provement the old crib work has been encased in concrete, which 
is carried up a foot or two above the bottom of the old piers. 
The work on the shallow piers on both shores was carried 
on in cofferdams of Lackawanna steel sheet piling which were 
pumped out to allow all concrete to be placed in the dry. Very 
light wooden cofferdams were used for the deep piers and no 
attempt was made to pump them out until the concrete footings 
had been completed up to an elevation 6 ft. below the surface 
of the water. The ashlar facing and the concrete backing above 
this level were placed in the dry. For placing the concrete 





Low Level Trestle Across River from Which Concrete and Stone Were Placed. 








Two of the Old Arches at East End, Showing Material Track 
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under water both the closed chute method and bottom dump 
buckets were used at different times. This method was used 
very successfully a few years ago in building the extension of 
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sooner in this manner. The haunches of the arches were 
covered with concrete and concrete copings were securely an- 
chored to the upper courses of the ashlar facing by dowels. A 














Double-Track Addition to Schuylkill River Bridge Before Placing Railing. 


the Schuylkill river bridge on the approach to the Broad street 
station. 

The old arch rings were of brick having eight courses. The 
facing was of ashlar masonry. In some places it will be neces- 
sary to repair this brick ring and as an added precaution a 

















Arch Bridge Over Lansdowne Drive. 


thin reinforced concrete mattress will be placed over the arches. 
The new arch rings are of concrete, non-reinforced, with ashlar 
facing. The rings are 4 ft. thick at the crown and the facing 
is made of 3 and 4-ft. ring stones of a hard grade of sandstone 
from the Clearfield County, Pa., quarries. The two 103-ft. 
arches were turned with ashlar masonry instead of concrete in 
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Transverse Section. 
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new coping will also be placed on the south side of the old 
arches to make the bridge uniform in appearance. An orna- 
mental concrete railing will be carried on this coping, as de- 
scribed later in connection with the Lansdowne drive bridge. 
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Transverse Cross Section Through 60-Foot Arch. 


CONTRACTOR’S PLANT. 


The construction plant for placing the river spans was brought 
in from the east side where a siding from the main line was 
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Section on Center Line. 


Sections of Concrete Arches Over Lansdowne Drive. 


order to save the time in construction which would be neces- 
Sary lor the setting of a long span concrete arch. It was 


estimated that the work could be completed at least one month 


provided. A temporary trestle on about the same grade as the 


old bridge was built from the high bank on the east shore out 
to the water’s edge. 


A second trestle at an elevation a little 
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above the springing line of the arches was built with its end 
adjacent to the high level trestle so that material received on. the 
siding could be brought out on the high trestle, lowered to the 
low trestle and carried out to any portion of the work. The 
concrete mixing plant was located at an elevation between that 
of the high and low trestles so that cement and sandstone could 
be handled to the mixer and the concrete from the mixer by 
gravity. A cement house and facilities for storing sand and 
gravel were provided along the siding. The concrete plant in- 
cluded three mixers, two of which were of 1-yd. capacity. The 
best day’s run with these mixers was about 450 yds: The con- 
crete used for backing was a 1:3:5 mix and that in the arch 
rings 1:2:4. The concrete was handled from the mixing plant 
to the piers in 1l-yd. buckets carried on narrow gage cars which 
were pulled along the trestle by a dinky engine. Five steel-boom 
derricks located at uniform intervals along this trestle handled 
these buckets from the cars to the piers. These derricks were 
supported on clusters of long piles driven into the mud on the 
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Section AA. 
Details of Ornamental Concrete Railing on Lansdowne Drive 
Bridge. 


river bottom. Steel centers were used for supporting the arch 
rings, these centers being carried on framed bents resting on 
offsets provided on the sides of the piers. 


LANSDOWNE DRIVE AND GIRARD AVENUE BRIDGES. 


structure over Lansdowne drive consists of two 


The new 
five-centered 45-ft. arches which replace five 21-ft. segmental 
arches. Although the very flat arch which was adopted for this 


structure is perhaps not as pleasing as the segmental type for 
a structure in which esthetic design is important, this type was 
made necessary by a lack of head room. The railway grade 
over the arch was, of course, fixed and that fact combined with 
the clearance necessary for the automobile traffic under the arch 
very closely limited the choice of a curve for the intrados. These 
arch rings are very heavily reinforced and are covered by a fill 
of one and two-man stones up to an elevation 2 ft. below the 
base of rail. On this fill the regular stone ballast is laid. The 
faces of the arches, the end of the center pier and the two 
pilasters are paneled, and all of the concrete in the face of the 
structure is bush hammered with the exception of 1-in. strips 
corners, which serve to outline the structure very 
effectively. Panels of 6 in. by 6 in. green Grueby tile are set 
in the concrete at the tops of the pilasters. The surface of the 
west abutment is broken by horizontal scoring which harmonizes 
well with the details of the rest of the structure. The coping 
along the abutment and over the arches is surmounted by an 
ornamental concrete railing, shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, which is cast in short sections in a yard especially fitted 


along the 
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for this class of work, the units being held by the upper and 
lower rails, which are moulded in place. 

The Girard avenue structure, which crosses an important street 
at a skew of 32 deg. 43 min., is of steel construction, having 
longitudinal girders supported on center and curb columns. A 
solid concrete floor is laid on transverse I-beams, and the col- 
umns and girders are encased in concrete. The ornamentation 
of the bridge conforms to that used on the Lansdowne drive 
arches, including the scoring on the abutments, panels on the 
faces of the girders, green tile on the abutment pilasters and 
the ornamental concrete railing. 

The waterproofing on the Girard avenue and Lansdowne drive 
bridges is five ply Hydrex covered by bricks which are grouted 
in cement. Fibre. conduits are carried across these structures 
to encase telephone, telegraph and signal wires. Provision has 
also been made in separate conduits for power wires which 
would be required in the event of possible electrification of this 
line. These conduits are supported across the space over the 
haunches of the arches on old rails laid on the crown of the 
arch. 

The crossing of the Philadelphia & Reading tracks east of 
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the river is made on a concrete arch which is of standard con- 
struction and has no unusual features. 

The addition to this bridge was begun in July, 1912, and work 
has been prosecuted continuously since that time. Traffic was 
turned over the two new tracks on November 2. This work was 
handled under the direction of A. C. Shand, chief engineer; E. B. 
Temple, assistant chief engineer, and W. L. Zeigler, engineer of 
construction. Eyre Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, is the contractor 
for all work adjacent to the river crossing. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR MINOR DERAILMENTS 





By E. R. MerepitH, 
Supervisor, Philadelphia & Reading, Coatesville, Pa. 

One of the most vexing phases of railway operation is caused 
by the small derailments in yards and on the line where one or 
two cars or even pairs of wheels get off the track. The actual 
money value of the repairs to track and equipment is usually 
small. These derailments are accepted as necessary evils, and 
no account is taken of their wider-reaching effects in delays ‘o 
train movement and to the complete upsetting of a well-planncd 
day’s work by yardmasters and despatchers. The investigations 
are usually more or less perfunctory and are often merely at- 
tempts of the various departments to saddle the blame on each 
other and to clear their own skirts. It is even considered a 
clever bit of work when the roadway, the transportation or tlie 
inspection department can unload the blame from its own shoul- 
ders to its neighbor’s. 

The writer believes that this is wrong. It has been his «x- 
perience that such a course leads to carelessness on the part of 
all concerned, to personal friction between the heads of depart 
ments, and especially between their subordinates, and to a gen- 
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eral attitude which prevents harmony of effort among the vari- 
ous employees, a harmony whose value cannot be measured in 
exact dollars and cents, but which, nevertheless, is one of the 
most necessary and valuable assets in economic operation. With 
this end in view, absolute fairness and frankness in the investi- 
gation of these small accidents, and willingness to accept re- 


sponsibility for them are required. It goes against the grain, 
of course, to admit that one’s own department is partly at fault 
in such matters, but this personal humiliation should not out- 
weigh the certain benefits of an honest understanding of all the 
causes of the trouble. 

Nearly all these accidents are due to a combination of causes 
but it is the custom to select the most glaring of these and to 
disregard the others. Each department head, of course, sees most 
clearly the errors of omission and commission of his neighbors, 
and, voluntarily or involuntarily, shuts his eyes to the short- 
comings of his own men. This tempts all concerned to conceal 
their own liability and to feel that when they have done so they 
have done a creditable thing, a feeling which, unfortunately, is 
sometimes connived at and even encouraged by the very men to 
whom the management looks for an unbiased administration of 
the divisional departments. 

The department of railroad work with which the writer has 
always been associated is the roadway. Numerous investigations 
of derailments on the line and in yards have convinced him that 
in nearly every case the track is in part responsible. This state- 
ment will no doubt be challenged by the great majority of main- 
tenance of way officers, but he repeats that a fair and honest in- 
vestigation will convince an unbiased authority that for these 
minor derailments the roadway department must almost always 
take a share of the blame. It is not meant that they are entirely 
or even primarily responsible, but that they are in a measure at 
fault. It is not sufficient to say that because the load shifted, 
the trucks were defective, the flanges sharp or the car did not 
slew the roadway is absolved, but it must first be proven that the 
same accident would have occurred under perfect conditions of 
line, surface, elevation, etc. To say that a piece of track is put 
up well enough for cars in average condition to operate safely 
does not free us from responsibility when a car below the aver- 
age is derailed, provided that if the track had been a little bet- 
ter, the accident would not have occurred. A switch may be 
sufficiently well adjusted to permit a thousand ordinary cars to 
pass over it with perfect safety, but if one of the thousand with 
a flange sharper than it should be picks the point, open slightly, 
the sharpened flange should not be credited with all the blame. 
Some of it belongs to the roadway department. Instances could 
be multiplied indefinitely of these minor accidents resulting not 
from one specific cause, but from a number of causes, each in- 
sufficient in itself to make the trouble. 

If this is true of the roadway department it is equally true of 
ihe others. Derailments primarily due to track defects are as- 
sisted by defective equipment, improper loading and careless han- 
dling. Closer inspection of cars and lading would go far towards 
reducing the number of these accidents. Rigid discipline and 
close supervision of crews to avoid careless handling and fast 
running would do as much more. 

In these days of lowering income and increasing expenses it is 
‘ot merely true that the penny saved is the penny earned. It 

y even be the only penny on the right side of the big ledger. 

: the prevention of these minor accidents there is a large field 

r saving. Department heads can do no work better worth while 
‘han to investigate their causes frankly and fairly. With the re- 

its thus obtained they will be in a position to get after the 

‘uses and so to improve their departments that a large number 

these vexatious and indirectly costly accidents may be averted. 
‘here is no use trying to load it all on the other fellow, if part 

‘ the blame belongs to you. By so doing you are inviting a 
sccond accident just like the first, you are encouraging your men 
1 careless habits, irritating your co-workers, and, worst of all, 
you are wasting your employer’s money in preventable accidents. 
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The proper thing is for all concerned to get together, ascertain all 
the real causes, not merely the main one, and then each man 
should get after his subordinates with a sharp stick to remedy 
the weak spots in their work uncovered by the investigation. 

When one’s own department has been brought up to such a 
state of perfection that no accidents can be attributed to it even 
in part, he is in a position to hold up his neighbor to ridicule, but 
not till then. The old saying concerning beams, motes, brothers 
and eyes is as true of twentieth-century railroad operation as 
it was of the rural life in Palestine two thousand years ago. 





CONVENTION OF THE WOOD PRESERVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The tenth annual convention of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association will be held at the St. Charles hotel, New 
Orleans, La., January 20-21-22, 1914. Papers will be presented 
on “Treatment of Piling and Timber According to Conditions of 
Use and Exposure,” by E. L. Powell, vice-president, American 
Creosote Works; “The Effect of Varying the Preliminary Air 
Pressure in Treating Ties Upon the Absorption and Penetration 
of Creosote,” by Clyde H. Teesdale, Forest Products Laboratory ; 
“Mechanical Handling of Railroad Cross Ties and Timbers at 
Timber Preservation Plants,” by Lambert T. Ericson, assistant 
superintendent, Port Reading Creosoting Plant; “Methods of 
Keeping Tie Records,” by E. T. Howson, engineering editor, 
Railway Age Gazette; “Air Pumps Versus Pressure Pumps for 
Injecting Preservatives Into Wood,’ by F. J. Angier, super- 
intendent timber preservation, Baltimore & Ohio; “Future Tie 
Material in the United States,” by H. H. Gibson, editor, Hard- 
wood Record; “The Protection of Ties from Mechanical Destruc- 
tion,” by Howard F. Weiss, director, Forest Products Laboratory ; 
“Preliminary Work in Fireproofing Wood,” by Robert E. Prince, 
Forest Products Laboratory; “The Yale Forest School,” by 
Samuel J. Record, assistant professor of forest products, Yale 
University; “Some Methods of Separating Water from Creosote 
Oil,” by Thomas White, assistant manager of American Creosote 
Works; “A Comparison of Wood Paving in European Countries 


. and the United States,” by S. R. Church, manager, research de- 


partment, Barrett Manufacturing Company; “New Type of 
Paving Block Plant,” by J. B. Card, manager, Chicago Creosoting 
Company; “The Construction of Creosoted Wood Block Pave- 
ments,” by R. S. Manley, president, Creosoted Wood Block 
the slopes varying from two in. per ft. to four in. per ft, 
Paving Company; “Results Obtained by Piling Creosoted Wood 
Blocks Closely in Cages and the Saving Effected Thereby,” by 
R. H. White, president, Southern Wood Preserving Company. 
In addition to these individual papers, reports will be presented 
from standing committees on “Preservatives,” ‘Preservation of 
and Specifications for Timber, Ties and Piling,” “Wood Block 
Paving,” “Plant Operation” and “Miscellaneous Subjects.” 
On Wednesday a trip will be made to the plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., said to be the 
largest saw mill in the world. An hour’s stop will also be made 
at the plant of the Southern Creosoting Company at Slidell, La. 





Stope oF ConcrETE CuutTes.—Considerable experience was 
gained in chuting concrete to place in building the numerous 
concrete structures in connection with the elimination of grade 
crossings on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis in Cleveland. 
According to the statement of A. J. Himes, engineer of grade 
elimination, in Bulletin No. 160 of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, wooden chutes were made two ft. wide 
and 8 to 10 in. deep. With planed boards, the preferable slope 
is four in. per ft. Slopes of two in. per ft. require a man 
to keep the chutes clear and of six in. per ft. cause the 
ingredients to separate and require the use of baffles to retard 
the motion. Iron chutes were made 20 in. wide and 8 in. deep, 
depending upon the amount of water in the concrete. 
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NEW COALING STATIONS ON THE OREGON 
SHORT LINE. 





A new coaling station which includes a combination of power 
operated coal breaker with a balanced bucket elevating system, 
scale pockets and scales and complete sand handling equipment 
has just been completed at Minidoka, Idaho, on the main line 
of the Oregon Short Line. The details of this design were 
worked out by the engineering department of the Oregon Short 
Line under the direction of Carl Stradley, chief engineer, in 
connection with the T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chi- 
cago. This plant is of the balanced bucket type and is of steel 
construction throughout with the exception of the power house 
and sand drying house, which are of brick. 

Briefly, this coaling station includes a power operated coal 
breaker or crusher for sizing the coal instead of the usual 
breaker bars, with a hopper below the level of the track of 
sufficient capacity to hold a carload of coal. By this means, 
the customary trouble with the choking of the coal in leaving 
the cars is eliminated as the coal has a clear drop into the 
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New Coaling Station and Sand Handling Plant at Minidoka, 
Idaho. 


hopper. Two 1%-ton buckets fed by automatic cylindrical 
loaders, elevate the coal into the overhead bin from which it is 
dropped by gravity into two 8-ton scale pockets each equipped 
with a hopper scale with registering beam, which punches the 
weight of coal on a printed card. From the two 8-ton pockets 
the coal is delivered to three tracks as shown, by means of side 
swaying spouts covered at the lower end to prevent spilling coal 
over the side of a locomotive tender. 

In addition to the coaling station, a dry sand house and a 
wet sand bin are provided. The former is equipped with a 
“Viloco” automatic sand dryer and an improved sand screen. 
The dry sand drops by gravity into a pneumatic sand tank 
and is then elevated by means of compressed air into the small 
cylindrical tank shown over the tracks in the photograph. 
This plant has a capacity of 60 tons of coal per hour and 
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The entire 


over 10 cu. yds. of dry sand per day of 10 hours. 
plant, including the coal breaker, is operated by a 40 h. p. Otto 


gasoline engine adapted to use distillate as fuel. The engine is 
started on compressed air furnished by the compressor of the 
sand handling equipment. 

When drop bottom self-clearing coal cars are used to minimize 
the amount of shoveling required, this plant will handle between 
300 and 400 tons of coal per day with a force consisting of one 
engineer and two helpers and this capacity can be doubled if 
necessary. The storage bin holds 200 tons, the plant being 
designed for economical handling of coal rather than for large 
storage capacity. 

As a result of the successful operation of this plant at 
Minidoka, a similar one is now being built on the same road at 
Kemmerer, Wyo. Another coaling station of the same general 
design but for two track service, has been erected at Bancroft, 
Idaho, on the Oregon Short Line. This station has a capacity 
of 40 tons per hour with a 150-ton storage bin and is equipped 
with breaker bars instead of the power operated crusher for siz- 
ing the coal. Two other Snow steel coaling stations have also 
been built recently on the Oregon Short Line at Twin Falls 
and Jerome, Idaho. 





BRIDGE INSPECTION ON THE B. R. & P. 





The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh engineering department, 
of which E. F. Robinson is chief engineer, has recently prepared 
a “Blue Book” on inspection, which covers in a brief but com- 
prehensive manner every inspection required in the maintenance 
of tracks, structures, water stations, signals and scales. The in- 
structions referring to bridge inspection are of particular interest 
in connection with the discussion of this subject which was pub- 
lished in the Railway Age Gazette of November 21. 

On the B. R. & P. trackwalkers must inspect all bridges and 
culverts daily, reporting their condition to the section foremen. 
The section foremen must make a general inspection of every- 
thing on their sections once each week, including bridges and 
culverts, particular attention being given to abutments, piers, 
pedestals, bearings, piles, bents, stringers and caps. The foremen 
report to the roadmasters on matters requiring attention which 
they are unable to correct, a special weekly report being made to 
cover all pipes, culverts and bridges. Ii everything is in good 
condition one report can be made giving a list of the structure 
numbers, but if any structure requires work a separate report 
must be made for that structure. 

Division inspectors make a detailed and careful inspection of 
bridges and culverts each month, reporting the result of such in- 
spections to the supervisor of bridges and buildings. Separate 
reports are made for each structure and copies are sent to the 
division engineers. This inspection is made “out of face” on 
foot or speeder. As a bi-monthly inspection of all structures not 
covered by the monthly inspection is required, a man from the 
regular force accompanies the division inspector on this bi- 
monthly trip in order to cover bridges and buildings on the same 
trip over the line. Roadmasters and supervisors of bridges and 
buildings make special inspections of their entire divisions every 
three months. The two men travel together on foot, hand car, 
or motor car, and the reports are made to the division engineers, 
giving dates, conditions and recommendations in detail. The 
division engineers, signal engineer, master mason and supervisor 
of water service, accompanied by the supervisor of bridges and 
buildings, roadmasters and supervisors of signals, inspect the en 
tire property during the months of April and May and again 
during the months of October and November. This inspection 
is made “out of face” on hand car or motor car, and a full re- 
port is made to the chief engineer. The general inspector in- 
spects and reports to the chief engineer on the condition of the 
entire property once each year. This report shows the condition 
of each mile separately. 






























MAINTENANCE OF WAY MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Second Half of Report of Recent Convention at Louisville 
with Abstracts of Several Papers Presented for Discussion. 


In the closing business session of the tenth annual convention 
of the Maintenance of Way Master Painters’ Association, held 
at Louisville on Thursday, November 20, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, C. H. Plummer, 
C. R. I. & P., Topeka, Kan.; first vice-president, F. C. Rieboldt, 
C. M. & St. P., Milwaukee, Wis.; second vice-president, E R. 
Cope, Pennsylvania Lines West, Pittsburgh, Pa.: secretary-treas- 
urer, T. I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. The next con- 
vention will be held at Detroit, Mich., November 17-18-19, 1914. 

In addition to the papers published in the Railway Age Gazette 
of November 21, page 982, the following were presented: 


TESTS OF BRIDGE PAINT. 


A paper by J. S. Rice (L. S. & M. S.), discussed the results 
of a test of a number of bridge paints first exposed in March, 
1907. A partial report of this test was made at the convention 
three years ago, but as it has now been more than six years 
since the beginning of the test, some definite information can 
be obtained as to the relative value of the paints. 

All of the pieces of metal are showing some rust around the 
holes which were used in nailing the pieces to the wooden 
supports. The first three samples are composed of red lead 
straight, using ‘different proportions of lead to the gallon of oil. 
The next three have the same proportions of lead with lamp 
black added. The next sample has red lead straight, for first 
coat, red lead and lamp black for second coat, and straight 
lamp black for‘the third coat. The eighth has only ten pounds 
of red lead and one pound of lamp black for the first and 
seconds coats, and plain lamp black for the finishing coat. This 
is the old Lake Shore formula for painting bridges. No. 9 has 
33 Ibs. of red lead to the gallon of oil, and instead of using 
all linseed, one-quarter of the vehicle is benzine. All of these 
samples are in good condition. They were made of pure 
materials, and are showing the superiority of pure red lead as a 
pigment for paint to be used on structural steel. 

No. 10 has three coats of Eddy’s lamp black, and No. 11 three 
coats of Germantown make mixed with oil by hand. These are 
showing signs of rust; the latter, however, more than the 
former, due apparently to a difference in quality, one costing 
20 cts., and the other 13 cts. per Ib. 

In No. 12, the order of painting was reversed, lamp black 
being used for the first coat, red lead and lamp black for the 
second coat, and straight red lead for finishing. This sample 
is a complete failure and shows the fallacy of using a thin, soft 
paint at the bottom and a heavy, hard paint at the top as some 
people have recommended. No. 7, with the painting done in 
the reverse order is wearing well. A complete knowledge of 
the composition of a paint, will often prevent such mistakes. 

Nos. 13 and 14 are graphites which are said to contain under 
50 per cent. of pure carbon, and they are showing signs of 
rust—one more than the other. Nos. 15 and 16 are carbon 
paints and are commencing to rust. No. 17 is supposed to con- 
tain Portland cement and white lead, in the pigment. This 
sample is badly rusted. No. 18 is a combination paint of red 
lead and carbon which is sold by the manufacturer in ready 
mixed form. It-is standing in good shape. 

No. 19 is similar in composition, but has white inert material 
aided. It is not doing so well. Nos. 20 and 22 are carbon 
paints possessing different amounts of carbon. Both are be- 
caning to show rust. No. 21, was omitted from the numbering. 

Nos. 23, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32 and 38 are samples on which 
“ferent kinds of pigment were used for each coat. The first 

1t was a heavy paint, the finishing coat being lighter and 
softer with the second coat of medium weight. All these paints 

re doing well at present. No. 35, which is of similar con- 
sruction is the only one which shows any rust spots. No. 24 





is a dark olive green paint supposed to have a white lead base. 
It is wearing well. No. 25 has red lead and lamp black and 
white inert pigment and at the present time is all right. 

No. 26, which consists of red lead and graphite in equal quanti- 
ties, is beginning to rust. No. 29, a mixture of red lead and iron 
oxide is doing well. No. 33 is a ready mixed red lead paint, 
about 65 per cent. pure. It is rusting badly. No. 34 is a 
high-grade asphaltum paint—the metal is rusting very badly. 

No. 37 is a high grade iron oxide paint. It has done well for 
a paint of this kind, but is beginning to show signs of rusting. 
No. 39 is another iron oxide paint having a much larger per- 
centage of iron. This is still intact. No. 40 is a lead and zinc 
paint of grey color, and is supposed to have a small proportion 
of white inert material in combination. It is rusting badly. 
No. 41 is a ready mixed red lead with much less proportion of 
red lead than No. 33. It is in worse shape than 33. 

No. 42 is a graphite paint having over 75 per cent. of carbon. 
It does not show rust. No. 43 is a blue lead paint, with white 
inert added. It is rusting and not doing as well as if it had 
been made of the pure material. No. 44 is a carbon paint of 
good quality, and at present is doing well. No. 45 is made from 
one of the Utah asphaltums or hydrocarbons and like other 
paints of its kind is now scaling badly. No. 46 was said to 
have graphite and lamp black combined. It is rusting. No. 47 
is a manufactured graphite of high purity. It commenced to 
show rust spots in 1910. 

No. 48 is another ready mixed red lead paint and was said to 
have some iron oxide combined with the lead. It is rusting. 
There is no No. 49. No. 50 was made of a coal tar product 
which has been hard pushed by its manufacturer and has no 
linseed oil in it. It began tp fail early in the test and is now 
completely rusted. 

At the present time it is safe to draw the following con- 
clusions: First, that paints made of linseed oil, are the only 
ones which can be depended upon for good wear on bridges, and 
structural steel; second, that it is better practice to use paints of 
different composition and colors for each coat, whether on new 
work or the repainting of old structures; third, that red lead 
paints made pure will wear longer than when adulterated with 
white inert pigments; fourth, that the heaviest paint should 
always be at the bottom as a foundation coat; fifth, that paints 
made of coal tar and asphaltum should not be applied next to 
the iron if best results in wear are desired. 


TEST OF SIX BRIDGE PAINTS. 


A. B. Phelps (L. S. & M. S.) reported that he applied six 
brands of black paint on a bridge at Vermillion, Ohio, on the 
main line of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern in July, 1911. 
The bridge carries three traffic tracks and has three spans, one 
riveted plate girder being used under each rail, making six 
girders for each span and eighteen in all. Each of these girders 
is 10 ft. deep and 90 ft. long. They received a shop coat before 
leaving the bridge plant which was supposed to consist of red 
lead and lamp black in proportion of 1 to 10. They were stored 
from four to six months before erection. After being placed in 
position there was applied to the six girders in the east span, 
two coats of the following paints, one kind on each girder: 
Mancolite, Steel Preservative, Lino Metal Paint, Nev-a-rust, 
U. S. N. Armor Black, and Nobrac. 

The middle six girders were treated in the same manner ex- 
cept the order of the paints was shifted so as to make the 
test as fair as possible. The six girders in the west span were 
given one field coat of a ready mixed red lead, called “Ferric” 
red lead, over which was applied one coat of each of the above 
mentioned six black paints, again shifting the order. On Oc- 
tober 31, 1913, after 27 months of exposure, an inspection was 
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made which showed that all of the girders in the west span 
which had received one field coat of ready mixed red lead be- 
fore the application of the black, were in better condition than 
any of the twelve which had been given two coats of the black 
paints and no field coat of red lead. 

All of the paints are still intact with the exception that in a 
number of cases the top flanges show the effects of corrosion 
from brine drippings. In one girder the rivet heads in the 
lower flange are rusting slightly and in two cases the color on 
the outside girders is fading somewhat. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION. 


The following paper was presented by Edward H. Brown, 
editor of the Painters’ Magazine. 

Workmen’s compensation laws are already in force in 17 
states and federal legislation of this character is being actively 
urged and will probably be passed at the next session of congress. 
Similar laws have been enacted or are under consideration in 
all the provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

Briefly, the effect of these laws is to deprive the employer. 
in suits brought by workers to recover damages for injuries 
sustained in connection with their occupation of the three 
common law defenses which have been used; first, the assump- 
tion of risk in accepting employment; second, the negligence 
or fault of a fellow servant, and third, contributory negligence 
on the part of the injured employee. 

Most of the American workmen’s compensation laws have 
been modeled after those in force in England, although so far 
none of them have included occupational diseases. In Ohio, the 
law provides for an insurance fund managed by the state, this 
insurance being compulsory with all employers, except corpora- 
tions of certain financial responsibility, such as railway com- 
panies, which may maintain approved benefit funds or mutual 
insurance associations with the provision that they must con- 
tribute to the reserve of the state fund. In the state of Wash- 
ington, workmen’s compensation insurance is managed by the 
state and all employers are compelled to insure through this 
fund. In some states such laws apply only to certain occupations 
classed as dangerous or hazardous. In the State of New Jersey, 
however, the law applies to all classes of labor and to all em- 
ployers, except in the case of temporary employment. 

Thoughtful people almost universally agree that workmen's 
compensation is more equitable than the old common law theory 
which made the employee bear the entire burden of injuries or 
disease resulting from his occupation. The advocates of such 
legislation urge that it need not bear heavily upon employers 
because they may protect themselves by insurance, raising the 
prices of their products to meet the cost of such insurance. 
This may be true of manufacturers but it does not apply to 
railways. The Interstate Commerce Commission and_ public 
service commissions in the various states very effectively prevent 
the roads from increasing their revenue and the stockholders 
naturally look on workmen’s compensation laws as one more 
straw added to the burden that is gradually breaking the camel’s 
back. If no relief is granted, the return on railway investments 
will undoubtedly be reduced to a minus quantity. 

Various workmen's compensation laws that have been enacted 
however, are only the opening wedge. If it is just that the in- 
dustry should bear the burden of its accidents, why should this 
principle not apply equally to occupational diseases. 

In many occupations, including painting, diseases are caused 
by poisonous materials used, by dust that is inhaled, or by 
working in close, ill-ventilated quarters. In England, the in- 
dustries must now bear the burden of such diseases and trade 
unions of this country are beginning to advocate similar laws 
here. 

As master painters you are not financially responsible for this 
burden but in safeguarding the interests of the companies which 
employ you it is your duty to look out for the safety of your 
men, so far as possible, and to recommend to your superior 
officers the adoption of any devices that may prevent or reduce 
accidents and disease to a minimum. 
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There are’ many dangers to which roadway, bridge and build- 
ing painters are exposed, and which master painters must caution 
them against. When painting switch targets and signals, special 
care must be taken to avoid being run down by trains when 
moving from place to place on a hand car or speeder. Men 
painting bridges must always use special caution and it would 
seem prudent to require a new man to pass a physical examina- 
tion to see that he is free from stomach, kidney and nervous 
trouble of all kinds before putting him on bridge painting, 
especially over running water. Under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws the railway may be compelled to pay a man a pension 
for months or even years for an accident caused by his own 
weakness if this weakness is not detected before he is employed. 
Men should be very carefully instructed in the proper handling 
of gasoline torches for burning off old paint, and unusual 
measures should be taken to avoid the dangers due to carrying 
and working with highly inflammable and explosive materials. 
The men should not only be forbidden to smoke in, or carry 
a light into a car containing turpentine, benzine, naphtha, or 
varnish, but it should be impressed upon them that disobedience 
to this rule will be sufficient cause for dismissal. The only kind 
of portable light that can be employed in a car containing volatile 
inflammable materials is an electric flash-light. 

In probably no other line of industry are more dangerously 
poisonous materials used than in the painting trade. Among 
the pigments are white and red lead and chrome yellow. Among 
the liquids are turpentine, benzine, benzole, carbolic acid, carbon 
di-sulphide, etc. Another danger to which the painter is ex- 
posed is the dry sand papering of lead paint, or the chipping off 
of old red lead. The practice of eating with unwashed hands 
or without changing the clothes while at work may result in 
introducing lead into the system, and causing ‘lead poisoning. 
Dizziness, which may cause a man to fall and receive serious 
injury, is frequently caused by inhaling the fumes of turpentine 
or benzine. 

The department of labor has been studying the question of 
occupational diseases and those incidental to the painters’ trade 
have been made the subject of Bulletin No. 120, recently issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the summary, Dr. Hamilton 
says: 

“This study of the painters’ trade in the United States shows 
that there are many elements of danger, most of them avoidable, 
and it shows that if protective legislation is to be passed it should 
be directed toward the prevention of poisonous fumes and dust, 
and the provision of facilities for bodily cleanliness. 

“Such legislation should forbid, first, the use in unventilated 
rooms of paints or paint removers containing volatile poisons; 
second, forbid dry sandpapering or dry chipping off of lead 
paint; third, insist that the employer provide a proper place for 
his workmen to hang their street clothes and keep and eat their 
lunch, and a washroom with a sufficient number of basins, warm 
water, soap, towels and brushes; fourth, require the labeling 
of all paint offered for sale in such a way that the painter can 
be apprised of the danger involved in its use; and fifth, in the 
case of work done in factories, cards of instruction for the 
workmen should be posted, and if necessary these should be 
written in one or more foreign languages.” 

It seems that the facts brought out in this report could well 
be brought to the attention of the safety departments of the 
railways. The bulletin shows that by using proper precautions, 
the dangers from poisoning from materials used in painting can 
be minimized almost to the point of elimination, but that with- 
out such precautions a much larger proportion of painters show 
symptoms of occupational disease than is usually recognized. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion following Mr. Brown’s paper covered various 
subjects referring to the safety of men employed in paintin; 
large structures and the precautions that should be taken b: 
foremen, particularly in view of the liabilities imposed by th: 
new workmen’s compensation laws. It was repeatedly emphasize:! 
that foremen must personally inspect ropes, planks and other 
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rigging used by the men on high structures where the danger 


is great. One member suggested that he had found it well to 
use rope as large as 1 or 1% in. to support the staging on 
bridges over 100 it. high as with the large rope there is less 
danger of its being worn through when it passes over sharp 
edges or of its being cut by coal or other material falling from 
the deck of the bridge. A number of other members, how- 
ever, differed from this opinion on account of the fact that 
large rope is unwieldy to handle, thereby increasing the danger 
to the men. Several expressed the preference for 1%-in. rope and 
these members agreed that 34-in. rope was probably the largest 
that should be used. The practice of cutting a rope immediately 
when it is noticed that one strand is broken, was generally ap- 
proved in order to prevent any chance of its being used in an 
unsafe condition. 


SAFETY IN THE STORAGE OF OILS AND PAINTS. 

The following abstract is from a paper read at a meeting of 
the Safety Committee of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, by 
J. W. Gibbons, foreman locomotive painter, and presented to the 
Master Painters’ Association, by Mr. Brown: 

I have divided the subject into three parts, mineral oils, 
saponifiable oils and paints and varnishes. 

Mineral oils are all a product of crude oil, including gasoline 
oil, benzine, coal oils and high grade kerosene oils, among which 
are headlight oil, mineral seal, paraffine oil, lubricating oils, etc. 
There is little if any danger of spontaneous combustion from 
mineral oils, unless subjected to a very high friction. But a 
large percentage of these oils are explosive, and in handling 
them care should be taken never to expose them to an open 
flame or spark of fire. And, as the volatile oils constantly 
throw off gas, all vessels used in transporting them should be 
absolutely air tight, as a small vessel containing this class of oil 
in a warm room would in a few minutes throw off enough gas 
to cause an explosion upon the striking of a match, or entering 
the room with a lighted pipe or cigar. This is why the “no 
smoking” rule should be strictly enforced in all buildings or 
cars used in the storing or transportation of oils. 

Special care should be taken when putting oil into containers 
to allow for the expansion of the. oil, for in hot weather, or if 
in close proximity to fire, or in a hot room, the expanding gas 
arising from the oil might cause an explosion. 

In using volatile oil for cleaning or similar purposes it should 
be drawn off into a bucket equipped with a lid, fastened on by a 
hinge, and when not in use the lid should be closed tight. 

When a vessel containing gasoline or other oils becomes ignited, 
do not try to carry the vessel out of the building. More people 
are injured and small fires made large conflagrations by people 
spilling the oil over the building than by the explosion of the oils. 
Remember, all danger of explosion is over after the first flash. 
lhis flash is caused by the accumulated gas becoming ignited 
ind after this accumulated gas is consumed the fire wil] burn 
-venly, and if the flame does not endanger the surrounding 
property no harm would result other than the loss of the oil, and 
ossibly the container if you would let the fire burn itself out. 

All that is necessary to put out a fire of this kind is to cover 
ihe opening in the vessel with a piece of sheet iron or wood, or 

nother it by holding a heavy cloth over it closely. The fire 

<tinguishers, which are found in every part of the shop and 
tice buildings, are also very effective in extinguishing flames 

‘ this nature. 

Under the classification of saponifiable oils, we have the vari- 

is kinds of vegetable oils and those oils obtained from animal 

ts. These oils are not explosive unless heated to a very high 
cmperature. But they are more or less liable to cause spon- 
“neous combustion. This is particularly true of linseed oil, and 

cleaning or polishing any article with these oils great care 
-.ould be taken to destroy the waste or rags which are used 
hn wiping. 

To demonstrate the danger of fire of this nature take a piece 
of waste, saturate it with linseed oil, rub it between your hands 
and then throw the waste where it can do no harm and watch 
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it. In a few moments you will see smoke arise, and, if you wait 
long enough, the waste will blaze up. And you can imagine 
the result if that waste or rag was in a bin of waste or other 
inflammable material. 

All paints contain either mineral or saponifiable oils, and some 
paints contain some kind of vegetable oil. So paints and var- 
nishes are either explosive or they add to the danger of fire by 
spontaneous combustion if not handled properly. 

A barrel of oil or paint found leaking in the store room or 
in a car, whether it is a commercial or company shipment, 
should be reported immediately. The barrel may contain vola- 
tile oil, and if the journal of the car runs hot and the waste in 
the box catches fire instead of a hot box we have a box car 
or a train on fire. 

If the barrel contains linseed oil or varnish it may bring out 
the same result by friction or spontaneous combustion. It is 
not only in the leakage of barrels that this danger may arise, 
but frequently we set aside barrels that are supposed to be 
empty, and yet contain enough oil to start a fire if not properly 
handled. So before shipping empty barrels or drums in which 
paints or oils have been stored or using them for other pur- 
poses care should be taken to see that all residue is removed. 





A DEVICE FOR LOADING TIES. 


It is the practice at the timber treating plant of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh at Bradford, Pa., to store the ties that 
are treated during the winter months and ship them out during 
the spring as they are required. Previous to this year these 
ties have been loaded into cars by hand, but the scarcity of 
laborers during the past season left only enough men to keep 


the plant in continuous opefation and the device described here- 


























Tie Loading Device With Six Ties. 


with was made to handle this material economically in connec- 
tion with the Brownhoist locomotive crane. 

As shown in the illustrations, this device consists essentially 
of a built up frame with six pairs of arms, six pieces of steel 
shafting and six coil springs. Two vertical angles on each side 
of the frame serve as guides for a movable shaft A, to which 
are fastened six pairs of arms which act as a unit. Each arm 
is joined independently at B, while the shafts C pass through 
the slots in the lower arms and are rigidly fastened to the sides 
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of the frame. The shafts E and D are also rigid and fastened 
to the frame. 
This device is operated on the two-rope plan, the closing and 


lifting rope being connected to the shaft A and the opening and 


<- Opening or holding rope. 
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from 8 ft. 2 in. to 8 ft. 10 in. in one lift. The opening or dis- 
charging of the load is merely the reverse of the closing. The 
opening rope holds the frame and the shaft A is allowed to drop, 
bringing the upper arms into contact with the shaft D, which 
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A Device for Loading Ties. 


holding rope to the frame. As the shaft A is raised from the 
open position the springs attached to each lower pair of arms 
keep the upper arms in contact with the shaft D until the points 
of the hooks come in contact with the ties, the slots in the lower 
arms permitting them to slide on the shaft C. After the hooks 














Side View of Tie Loading Device. 


come in contact with the ties the shaft A continues to rise until 
the pair of arms holding the longest tie touch the stops E. The 
purpose of the springs is not to lift the ties but merely to pull 
the hooks into contact with them. The stops E are located so 
that the shaft A will rise to the closed position before the load 
is lifted, thereby permitting the handling of ties varying in length 


forces them apart and the hooks outward allowing the load to 
drop. 

It has been found economical to use three men with this ma- 
chine, two to guide it on the pile and one in the car. While this 
device was built because of the scarcity of labor it has been 
found that it is economical as well in handling the work for 
which it was designed. Ties had been previously loaded by extra 
gangs and later by piece workers. While the latter method ef- 
fected a considerable saving, a further saving of 40 per cent. 
over the piece work rate was made by the use of this device. It 
was designed and built under the supervision of G. S. Harden, 
superintendent of the timber preserving plant of the B. R. & P. 





NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
STUDYING TRANSVERSE FISSURES 
IN RAILS. 





The failure of rails caused by internal transverse fissures is 
considered of sufficient importance by the New York Public 
Service Commission of the Second district to warrant the is- 
suing of a recent order requiring the roads to furnish to the 
commission an individual report of all rail failures in which this 
defect is found, whether an accident results from the failure or 
not. In addition to the information called for on form No. 202, 
which is to be used for this purpose, it is specified that the fol- 
lowing questions shall be answered: 

In what portion of the rail section did the fissure occur? 

What is the size of the fissure? 

Were any other fissures discovered in this rail? 

If so, at what distance from the one first discovered and where 
located with respect to the gage side of the head? 

Were any other rails situated in the track adjacent to this one 
removed because of transverse fissures? 

Give small sketch of cross-section showing approximate loca- 
tion of fissure. 

It is further ordered that the pieces of broken rails reported 
under this head are to be held for inspection at a convenient 
point and are not to be disposed of without the consent of the 
commission. 










































CONCRETE TANKS ON THE BALTIMORE & OHIO. 


Details of Design and Construction of Two 100,000 Gallon 
Tanks of a Type That Is Receiving Increased Attention. 


Concrete water tanks have been the subject of careful study 
on the part of the operating officials of the Baltimore & Ohio 
for some time, and experiments conducted for the purpose of 
determining their practicability have proved satisfactory. As a 
result two large tanks have been installed, one at Sir John’s Run, 
W. Va., and the other at Chicago Junction, Ohio, both busy 
watering stations, the former in the eastern territory and the 
latter in the western section of the system. Other tanks of 
similar type will probably be built as requirements demand. 

The concrete tank at Sir John’s Run, which was the first in- 
stalled, has a capacity of 100,000 gal., with an outside diameter 
of 25 ft. 10 in. and a total height of 74 ft. from the base of the 
foundation to the top of concrete under the eaves of the roof, 
17 ft. of the base being underground. The tank is cylindrical 
in design. The bottom of the tank proper is at an elevation of 
43 ft. 6 in. above the base of the footing and 30 ft. above the 
base of the rail. The portion of the tower below the tank floor 
is divided into a basement and first story, used as a pump room 
and for storage respectively. The outside diameter of the tank 
proper is 25 ft. 10 in., the inside diameter at the bottom 24 ft., 
and it is 30 ft. 6 in. high. The walls of the tank taper on the 











Concrete Tank at Sir John’s Run, W. Va. 


inside from a thickness of 10 in. at the bottom to seven in. at 
the top. The available head at the base of rail is 60 ft. 

The source of supply for this tank is a reservoir created by a 
dam across a mountain stream, a short distance from the tank. 
A 10-in. gravity pipe line from this reservoir conducts the water 
to the top of the tank, the discharge into the tank being regu- 
lated by an automatic float valve. By means of a by-pass con- 
nection the 10-in. gravity main can be turned into the 16-in. dis- 
charge line and so controlled by valves as to feed into the tank 
or direct to the two penstocks which are located so as to serve 
four tracks. By this arrangement the supply is not shut off from 
the penstocks when sediment is being cleaned out of the tank. 

The 16-in. discharge pipe starts at the bottom of the tank, the 
end being equipped with a cast-iron strainer. In the basement 
the 10-in. by-pass from the gravity supply previously mentioned 
is connected by valves to the discharge pipe, which is cut down 
‘o 10 in. beyond the first penstock. 

A pump with an 8-in. suction pipe to the river nearby affords 
an auxiliary supply. A 6-in. waste pipe with an inlet at the top 
of the tank takes care of overflow in case the float valve does 
not work. This waste pipe has a branch at the bottom of the 
tank to dispose of sediment when cleaning out. All piping is of 








extra heavy cast iron except that exposed to water in the tank 
above the floor, which is of wrought iron. 

The foundation slab is 2 ft. 6 in. thick and 33 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, reinforced with '%4-in. cold twisted lug bars, placed 
radially as shown on the plan, with % in. bars bent circular to 
act as distributing bars. The radial bars extend from the edge 
of the slab to points underneath the post or column, which is 
7 ft. in diameter at the center of the tower, acting as a support 
for the tank bottom and as a covering for the pipes. The con- 
crete used for the foundation was a 1:3:5 mixture. , According 
to the designers the maximum pressure on the footing for dead 
load plus live and wind load on the tower will be one ton per 
sq. ft., the wind pressure being assumed as a 60 mile per hour 
gale, or about 20 lbs. per sq. ft. on a diametral section. 

The portion of the cylindrical tower below the first floor line 
is 27 ft. 8 in. outside diameter, extending 17 ft. 6 in. above the 
top of footing. The walls are of 1:2:4 plain concrete, 2 ft. thick, 
with a 1 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. 6 in. fillet placed on both sides of the 
wall at the footing. At the first floor line the supporting tower 
is decreased to a 1-ft. wall, of 25 ft. 8 in. outside diameter, re- 
inforced with %%4-in. bars, spaced 6 in. on centers horizontally, 
and bent to the radius of wall near the outer surface. The bars 
are wired to the pipes used for hoisting frames for forms, no 
vertical bars being used in this portion. Special reinforcement, 
as shown, is provided for the portions of the wall acting as 
lintels over the door and window. 

The post or column in the center of the tower is of plain con- 
crete 7 ft. in diameter, and acts as a support for the first floor 
and also for the tank bottom. This post also acts as a support 
and protection for various supply and discharge pipes. At the 
bottom of the post is a 1 ft. 6 in. fillet to aid in distributing the 
load to the foundation. 

The first floor at the entrance level is provided with an open- 
ing for a stairway to the basement and also with a 6 ft. square 
hatchway, with a 2-in. plank cover. The first slab is 6 in. thick 
reinforced with ™% in. square bars, spaced 8 in. between centers 
in one direction. 

The floor slab spans from the wall to beams 2 in. wide, extend- 
ing 6 in. below the slab, parallel to a diameter through the hatch- 
way and stair opening. These beams are reinforced with three 
34 in. square bars 24 ft. long. Cross beams of the same depth 
reinforced with three 34 in. square bars, 7 ft. long, are placed 
at the ends of the hatchway and on the side of the stair open- 
ing. A 1:1 cement finish was put on the floor before the 1:2:4 
concrete of the slab had set. 

The slab forming the tank bottom is 8 ft. 8 in. thick at the 
junction with the shell of the tank, with a slope toward the 
center for drainage. The reinforcement consists of 32 10-in. 25- 
Ib. I-beams, 9 ft. 8 in. long, placed radially from the wall to the 
7-ft. diameter post at the center. At right angles to the I-beams 
are a series of ten concentric circles of ™%4-in. bars, bent over 
the top of the I-beams and-~extending down to a point near the 
bottom of the slab between the beams. Additional radial re- 
inforcement is provided by placing two ¥%-in. radial bars, wired 
to the circular bars, between the I-beams and bent up into the 
tank walls. , 

The walls of the tank have a thickness of 10 in. at the bot- 
tom, tapering on the inside to 7 in. at the top, the outside sur- 
face being vertical. The reinforcement consists of horizontal 


bars bent to the radius of the tank with a sufficient number of 
vertical bars to support the horizontal bars properly. The ver- 
tical bars extend 1 ft. below the bottom of the tank into the 
supporting walls, while the horizontal bars are varied, a band 
of eight %4-in. bars at 2'4-in. spacing being placed near the out- 
side of the wall at the bottom of the tank. Above the bottom 
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for a distance of 2 ft. 534 in. a double circle of %-in. bars at 
4%4-in. spacing is used with a 4%-in. spacing for a double 
circle of %-in. bars for 3 ft. above this. Then a section 4 ft. 
1 in. in height is reinforced with a double circle of bars with 
2¥%-in. alternate spacing. Above this point is a single circle 
of Y%-in. bars is used with spacing varying from 3 in. to 12 in. 
near the top. 

The unit stress used in the steel for design was 16,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in., no tension to be taken by the concrete. The tank 
and tower were designed for stresses due to a wind pressure of 
20 Ibs. per sq. ft. on a diametral section in addition to the dead 
load of the concrete and the weight of water in the tank. The 
actual mixture of concrete used was 1:17%:3% in order to obtain 


dense mixture, a 1:2:4 mix having been called for in 


a very 
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two coats of Bay Stone cement coating, as made by Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., of Boston, Mass. The color for the outside 
coating to be natural cement or Bedford limestone grey. 

“Work shall be arranged so that all concreting shall be com- 
pleted to stopping points indicated and under no circumstances 
shall work be stopped below these points. A bond shall be 
formed at these points around the entire circumference of the 
previously built wall by thoroughly cleansing it with a stiff 
wire brush and clean water, and coating the same with a proper 
mixture of cement, hydrated lime and water; thereafter imme- 
diately proceed to concréte and continue until wall forms are 
filled. 

“All reinforcing bars are to be of sizes shown on drawing, 
but to be material made by the Corrugated Bar Company, of St. 
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Details of Baltimore & Ohio Concrete Water Tank at Sir John’s Run, W. Va. 


For waterproofing three pounds of hydrated 
lime was mixed with each sack of cement. 

The following extracts from the specifications as to concrete, 
waterproofing bond and reinforcing steel are of interest. 

“The concrete footing course shall be a 1:3:5 mixture. All 
other concrete shall be a 1:2:4 mixture, thoroughly mixed and 
carefully placed in the forms. The concrete used is to be a 
pure Portland cement and to stand all tests as recommended by 
the American Society for Testing Materials. The sand to be 
clean and sharp. The coarse aggregate shall be gravel or broken 
stone in size suitable for the best workmanship. 

“Add to the entire concrete mixture a proper percentage of 
hydrated lime, and the entire inside and outside surface of the 
tank and the outside of the outer supporting wall is to be given 


the specifications. 





Louis, Mo., and to be cold twisted lug bars; if bent, they are to 
be true. Laps are to be at least 30 diameters, and wired to 
keep them in place with No. 12 annealed wire. Laps shall be 
staggered. All other reinforcing shall be as shown on the 
drawing. 

“The horizontal circular rods in the tank shall be in two 
lengths, with a lap of 30 diameters and each lap shall be 
firmly spliced with one Crosby pattern cable clip, of proper size. 
Clip splices shall be staggered. 

“All reinforcing is to be carefully placed and held rigidly in 
place while placing concrete. The horizontal and vertical rods 
are to be thoroughly wired together the entire height of the tan‘ 
proper, and the rods in the tank bottom are to be bent upwards 
and clipped to the others. All reinforcing bars are to be of 
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high carbon steel of a guaranteed elastic limit of 55,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in., and an ultimate strength of 100,000 Ibs. per sq. in.” 

The roof is of wood construction covered with a composition 
roofing. A 4 in. x 8 in. yellow pine plate of several sections is 
bolted to the top of the tank wall. Upon this plate is a cross 
frame composed of four pieces of 3 in. x 8 in. yellow pine 
framed at right angles to an 8 in. x 8 in. center post, which they 
support. Eight main rafters of 3 in. x 8 in. yellow pine are 
framed to the plate and center post. Two 3 in. x 8 in. jack 
rafters are placed between each two main rafters. A 2 in. x 
6 in. fascia is nailed to the ends of the rafters which are cut to 
form an octagonal roof. Hemlock sheathing, one inch thick, 
is placed on the rafters and_a composition roofing upon this. 
A hatch in the roof provides access to the interior of the tank 
by means of an iron ladder extending from the ground to the 
top of the tank on the outside and to the bottom of the tank 
on the inside. The tank is also provided with a water depth 
indicator. 

The forms used in the construction of the walls of this tank 
were of the McCoy patent, self-supporting sheet steel type. They 
were built in sections 5 ft. 6 in. high, five sections to the cir- 
cumference, with expansion joints at the connections of the 
sections. The sections, composed of 3/16-in. steel plates, were 
reinforced with 3 in. x 3 in. x 3¢-in. angles at the top, bottom 
and ends. The sections were held with clamps to give a proper 
thickness of wall, and bolted together at the ends, the bolts 
passing through holes in the outstanding legs of angles riveted 
to the ends of the sections. 

The forms were raised after a secticn about 5 ft. 4 in. high 
was poured (about 2 in. of the bottom forms projecting over 
the previous section to hold the forms) by means of chains run 
through differential pulley blocks and fastened to the top of the 
forms. The pulleys are swung from a cross block at the top 
of two wrought iron pipes embedded in the concrete previously 
poured. Two hoists are required for each section of forms 

No staging was required where these forms were used. A 
platform the size of the inside of the tank was supported by 
2 in. x 10 in. timbers, placed radially, resting on the top of 
the forms, incidentally holding them plumb, and held by a 
sleeve on an iron pipe at the center. This afforded space enough 
to carry on concreting and placing the bars. Short ladders were 
hung on the outside of the forms at the joints of the sections to 
allow the men to loosen and tighten the joints while raising and 
setting the forms. ; 

A hoist for concrete was formed by a pulley block and tackle 
supported by two pipes embedded in the walls and tied to the 
center pipe. The concrete was hoisted in buckets, by the mixer 
engine by means of a special hoisting attachment. The con- 
crete’ was mixed in a Polygon batch mixer operated by a gaso- 
lene engine. The sand and crushed stone were shipped in cars, 
unloaded at the site of the tank and conveyed to the mixer. in 
barrows. The concrete was mixed in such proportions as was 
found by test to occupy the least volume for a given amount 
of materials. 

\fter being hoisted to the working platform the concrete was 
dumped into trough-like boxes with sloping spouts, from which 
it was shoveled into forms wherever desired. 

One 5 ft. 4 in. section of wall was poured each day, the forms 
being raised, reinforcement placed, the top surface of the con- 
crete treated as described under the specification, and the next 
section then poured. The center supporting column for the tank 
bottom was carried up at the same time the walls were being 
built. 

The forms for the tank bottom were so constructed as to 
allow their keying up after concreting had commenced to avoid 
the settling of the deck from the compression of the timbers, 
thereby avoiding displacement of materials or disturbance of 
the conerete while setting. This deck was left under the tank 
floor for seven days after placing the concrete. 

The capacity of the tank at Chicago Junction is also 100,000 
gal. and it is of the same diameter as that at Sir John’s Run, 
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but the height of the tank bottom above the base of the rail is 
greater, being 50 ft. as against 30 ft. for the latter. The height 
over-all from the bottom of the concrete foundation, which is 
33 ft., 6 in. in diameter, to the top of the tank walls is 93 ft. 
6 in. The structure is divided into three stories, the basement 
being used as a pump room, the second floor for storage, and 
the third story as the actual tank. 

The tanks were designed and constructed under the super- 
vision of F. L. Stuart, chief engineer; and M. A. Long, assistant 
to the chief engineer, Baltimore & Ohio. The Steel Concrete 
Construction Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which owns the 
patents on the tank forms and concrete hoists, designed and 
constructed both tanks. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SAFETY IN THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF WAY DEPARTMENT. 


By B. H. Moon, 
Roadmaster, Union Pacific, Rawlins, Wyo. 

With the class of men now employed as track foremen, con- 
stant supervision on the part of the officers is necessary. If 
the standard book of rules for the trackmen was followed 
literally, no doubt 90 per cent. of the accidents would be pre- 
vented, but this is a difficult matter to constantly keep before 
the trackmen, and it therefore becomes the duty of the road- 
master to continually check the men under his supervision to 
know that there are no violations. In other words, the safety 
problem in the maintenance of way work resolves itself into the 
old saying that “eternal vigilance is the price of safety.” 

In starting the day’s work, foremen should see that an in- 
spection is made of all tools, appliances and hand cars so that 
they can know positively that. there are no defects which may 
result in accidents. This is especially important with reference 
to defective tools, as many accidents occur because of the men 
not taking the time to make a few necessary repairs. 

The most dangerous practice that we are now confronted 
with is connected with the handling of rails. In some instances, 
air operated rail loaders are furnished. In such instances the 
foremen should see that all working parts are in perfect order 
before starting work. The cables and rail tongs should be in- 
spected and the stay chains extending from the corner of the 
car to the boom should be properly adjusted and secured. It 
is, of course, understood that the men used with this rail loader 
are organized so that each man knows exactly what is expected 
ot him and performs his part of the work to perfection. Care- 
ful attention should be given to see that all rail or other ma- 
terial loaded is placed securely so that there is no danger of 
its falling from the car when in transit. Another feature ot 
special application in connection with the handling of rail, but 
more or less true with the handling of other work, is that men 
should not be shouted at or spoken to in a boisterous and abusive 
manner, as this has a tendency to excite the more nervous ones 
and is apt to cause them to do things they would not do under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Foremen, as well as other employees, should obey the rules 
requiring that no hand cars, push cars, motor cars or other ma- 
terial is left around or on station platforms. This practice is 
dangerous not only to employees but to passengers as well. 
Most stations are but poorly lighted and many injuries have 
occurred by people falling over material or cars left in this 
manner over night. . 

Men working on double tracks should clear both tracks in 
advance of an approaching train. Injuries frequently result 
from men stepping out of the way of a train on one track in 
front of one on the other. With a little practice in this direction 
the men soon become accustomed to it, although unless closely 
watched they will go back to their old habits. Track jacks 
should never be placed between the rails as a train may ap- 
proach before the jack can be removed and an accident result. 
The foremen should always remain with their men as laborers 
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do not appreciate safety and are liable to injure themselves or 
other members of the gang by carelessness. 

Foremen should be very particular when flagging trains and 
should know absolutely that the man assigned to protect a gang 
of men working on unsafe track is competent to perform this 
duty to the letter. The proper inspection of unsafe track 
should also be carefully watched by the foremen so that an ac- 
cident will not occur because of defective or rough track. He 
cannot be too careful in the matter of issuing slow orders or 
protecting unsafe track with slow orders. 

Hand or motor cars should not be run without members of 
the gang facing each direction so that the approach of a train 
will be noticed by some member of the crew in time to remove 
the car with safety. I believe that wherever available, the facts 
regarding accidents should be given to the men in the way of 
bulletins pointing out just how the accidents could have been 
prevented. This, no doubt, will have a tendency to cause the 
foremen to notice things of a similar nature if they exist on 
their sections. 





SIMPLE METHOD OF OBTAINING TIME AND 
AZIMUTH. 





By J. A. Macpona.p, 
Topographical Surveys Branch, Ottawa, Ontario. 

The usual method of obtaining azimuth from Polaris is 
by making observations at elongation. While the following 
method is not new it is not generally known and will be found 
much simpler in application and fully as accurate as the 
elongation method. No instrument is required and no nautical 
almanac or mathematical tables are needed. 

This method is based on the fact that Polaris and two 
adjacent bright stars are in the same vertical plane only a 






Nor th Pole. 
Polaris. 


Relative Location of Polaris and Adjacent Constellations, 
Showing Vertical Line Through Three Stars for 
Determination of Azimuth. 


few minutes before Polaris crosses the meridian. It can be 
used at only one moment in each 24 hours and it requires a 
fairly clear sky to enable the stars to be sighted behind a 
plumb line. The two stars that can be used in this observa- 
tion are Mizar, the middle star in the tail or handle of the 
constellation known as the Great Bear or the Dipper, and 
Delta in the constellation Cassiopeia, commonly known as 
the Little Dipper. The former can be used only when it is 
below the pole during the night. When it passes the meridian 
above the pole it is too near the zenith to be of service, in 
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diagram shows the principal stars of the constellations o 
Cassiopeia and the Great Bear with Delta Cassiopeia, Miza: 
and Polaris on the meridian. The following tables show th 
exact time at which these stars are in the same vertical plan 
on given dates. The time for other days can be secured.b 
direct interpolation, the daily variation being four minute: 
From January to June the observation is made with Miza: 
and from July to December with Delta Cassiopeia. 


On line. On line. 
January D0» ses ceswss §:22 a.m. SOD tO awe S's este 5:30 a. m. 
February 20 ........ 3.20 a. m. TS oe eee 3.28 a. m 
TS i eer ae 1.30 a. m. September 20 ....... 1:26 a. m. 
PASTE GeO” so kxtevs ches 11.24 p. m. SEGGURr ZO oss scenes 11:24 p. m. 
ERD sce baw ik ees 9:26 p. m. November 20 ....... 9:22 p. m. 
FO ee i ecke wees 7:24 p. m. December 20 ........ 7:24p.m. 


When it has been determined by observation that Polaris 
is in the same vertical plane with one of these stars it can 
be shown that it will pass the meridian 7.15 minutes later 
during 1913. This interval is increasing from year to year 
at the rate of 0.33 minutes so that in 1914 the interval will 
be about 7.5 minutes. The observation can be made either 
indoors or out by suspending an ordinary plumb line and 
marking the direction of the meridian by setting a second 
point at the stated interval after the two stars are in the same 
vertical plane. 

The same observation may be used to determine local 
standard time by the use of the accompanying tables for 
time, adding four minutes for each degree if the place of 
observation lies west of the time meridian and subtracting the 
same for stations east of the meridian. 





A NOVEL AND EFFECTIVE CATTLE GUARD. 





A type of cattle guard which is being used to a limited extent 
on the Arizona Eastern is probably the simplest and cheapest 
cattle guard ever constructed, and its efficiency is said to be even 
superior to much more elaborate and expensive types. The first 
one of these guards was put in service about six months ago, 
and it is said that no animal has ever crossed it or shown the, 
slightest desire to investigate it, as it consists simply of a bed of 














which case the latter star is observed. The accompanying 8 at Fort Thomas, Ariz. 


A Cactus Cattle Guard. 


a small cactus that grows abundantly along that portion of the 
line and with whose thorns horses and cattle are thoroughly 
familiar. It is said that horses will shy from a patch of this 
cactus as they would from a rattlesnake. The bed is made, as the 
accompanying photograph indicates, of 2 in. x 6 in. timbers 
placed on edge. In the bottom of the box so formed is placed 
a few inches of sand and gravel in which the cactus is planted. 
This variety of cactus is said to be very long lived, and as the 
material grows in abundance nearby, it is not difficult to renew 
it if necessary. As the thorns will pierce an ordinary boot of 
shoe, it is necessary to place a piece of timber along the bottom 
bar of the fence of the guard to allow employees to cross. This. 
cattle guard was devised by Arthur Moeller, foreman of section. 
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MAKING SECTION FOREMEN FROM CLERKS. 


A Unique Plan for Providing Competent Section Foremen by 
Utilizing Promising Young Men Who Now Leave the Service. 


By WiLt1AmM S. WOLLNER. 


Rupee 22% 
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In submitting this plan for providing section foremen from a 
heretofore untried source the originator has accepted without 
question the statements of officials of the track department that 
section, yard and extra gangs do not produce a sufficient number 
of men capable of assuming the duties of foremen to permit of 
all such positions being filled by the promotion of men already 
employed in the track department; that section foremen who have 
been promoted from among the laborers in section, yard and 
extra gangs are to a large extent inefficient; and that section 
foremen of foreign birth are not suited to the needs of Amer- 
ican railroads. 

The acceptance of these facts leads to the conclusion that it is 
useless to further investigate the track department as a possible 


‘source for the production of future foremen and that some plan 


for the educating of men who are to become foremen must be 
devised in order that men may be placed in charge of the main- 
tenance units who are fully alive to the responsibilities resting 
upon them and of the economic efficiency it is possible for them 
to create by skilful management of the few miles of track placed 


‘under their immediate charge. 


The need for providing more efficient section foremen in 
greater numbers than are now available having been brought to 
the writer’s attention while he has under investigation possible 
means for the creation of greater efficiency in the conduct of 
executive and general offices, has caused him to consider these 
two problems with relation to each other, and has resulted in 
the presentation of this report, which does to a certain extent 
bear upon both questions now under investigation. 

The executive and general offices of the company under con- 
sideration give employment to about 1,500 persons, all of whom 
are employed in one building situated in the heart of the busi- 
ness district of a city of 450,000 inhabitants. While the organ- 
ization of the forces of the different departmients changes from 
time to time it may be assumed that the general strength is as 
follows: 


Female employees (stenographers, clerks, ticket counters, 
WCB W NS BORUCTR, (CLC eie a ere ac65:5:4 0.9 viele oases 0 siv.o-4iviewieie) 68s 500 
Experienced male clerks (chief clerks, secretaries, heads of 
bureaus, heads of desks, statisticians, accountants, etc.). 180 
Ordinary male clerks (stenographers, clerks working under 
the direct supervision of other clerks, messengers, etc.). 670 
Boys (between the ages of 15 and 19 years).........+.4+ 150 
Boys usually enter the employ of the railroad at the age of 15 
years, the compulsatory education law prohibiting their employ- 
ment before that age. In order to maintain this force of 150 boys 
it is necessary to take twice that number into the service each 
year. About 50 of the boys taken into the service during a 
given year are promoted to clerical positions and the other 250 
leave the service. The entrance salary is $25 to $30 per month, 
which increases to $60 to $65 after four or five years’ service. 
No fixed schedule is maintained, the salary being regulated 
larzely by the duties the boy is called upon to perform. 
\lthough apprentice courses are now provided for boys work- 
ing in the shops, in telegraph offices, etc., no effort is made to 
educate or train boys who enter the general office service, it 
being assumed that they will absorb sufficient knowledge of 
gereral office work from their surroundings; from contact with 
men who are performing the work they will later be called 
upon to do, and from brief instruction as to their new duties 
as they are advanced from one position to another. No atten- 
tioe is given to the advancement of their scholastic education, or 
to their physical or moral welfare. Briefly; a boy is taken 
in'o the organization with the understanding that he will either 
be promoted to a clerkship in his regular turn or that he will 
leave the service before his turn is reached; if he stays in the 


organization the schooling he has already received, supplemented 
by the knowledge of his duties which he will gain through con- 
tact with the work he is called upon to perform, will be suf- 
ficient to enable him to render any service he may be called 
upon for during the term of his employment with the company. 

Office work does not generally appeal to a boy. He accepts 
it as a means of earning a living during his youth, but it is sel- 
dom that a boy will admit a desire to spend his maturity in an 
office. Practical railroading does appeal to boys; take a normal 
boy through the shops or the yards and you will see his entire 
interest centered in what is going on about him. The experi- 
ence of the writer has been that when a boy has once been 
introduced to the mysteries of railroading (on the road) he 
will usually express a desire to enter it as a life pursuit. In 
contradistinction to this the boy sees in the general offices men 
who have given the best part of their lives to the service of the 
compéany, their only return being a stunted physique and a very 
moderate financial return for their labor; and there are no 
stories of railroad presidents who have risen to fame via the 
general office route to hold a boy to his task when the oppor- 
tunity for more interesting work outside the railroad field pre- 
sents itself. 

It has been the experience of accounting and other general 
officials that men inexperienced in railroad office work are very 
easily trained to perform the duties required of the clerks in the 
general offices and that it is not necessary to depend upon pro- 
motion to fill most of the vacancies that occur. This, of course, 
applies only to employees termed “ordinary clerks,” it being 
understood that a considerable length of service is required 
before men can be placed in the class of “experienced clerks.” 

Under the present system of railway organization it may be 
said that the section gang and the general office form the two 
extremes of the service. The section man is in direct daily con- 
tact with the actual operation of the road, while the general 
office clerk is usually far removed from the scene of operation 
and is not in any way directly connected with the act of supply- 
ing transportation. To consider these two _ far-separated 
branches of the service with the idea of improving one or both 
by providing desirable material from the personnel of the other 
is unusual, and as far as the writer has been able to ascertain, 
original; but an observation of both branches of the service 
during some years of intimate connection with the track depart- 
ment and the general office leads him to believe that the task 
is not impossible. 

The suggested plan is that apprentice courses leading to posi- 
tions as section men be established in order that a sufficient 
number of properly trained young men may be available from 
which selection may be made to fill vacancies as they occur, 
but that instead of classes being conducted on the road where 
the subject presented has its practical application, that they be 
an adjunct to the general offices so that boys employed there 
may avail themselves of the opportunity to acquire sufficient 
theoretical knowledge of railroading to permit of. their entering 
the operating department through the medium of the section 
gang. 

The course would, of necessity, have to be divided into two 
parts, that which could be conducted in the class-room and that 
which must be taught on the road, and it is with this idea in 
mind that the writer has taken advantage of the presence of 
available material in the general offices from which to draw 
students, it being assumed that by the time this course was 
completed the instructor would have had sufficient opportunity 
to determine whether a young man was of the type from which 
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it is possible to produce successful foremen. For the purpose 
of this preliminary plan it is assumed that five hours a week for 
one year would constitute the first, or theoretical, part of the 
course and that eight hours a day for six months would be re- 
quired for the second, or practical part. 

No boy should be selected as an apprentice until he had passed 
his eighteenth birthday and has been at least two years in the 
company’s service. He should be recommended as an apprentice 
by the official under whom he is employed and his physical 
qualifications should be certified to by the company’s surgeon 
before he is admitted to the course. It might be found advis- 
able to require candidates to pass a mental, or educational, test 
in addition to the above. In any event no boy should be ad- 
mitted to the classes until it had been fully determined that he 
was in every way qualified to properly perform the duties of a 
section foreman. 

Classes should be held during the early morning hours, so 
that the students would not be fatigued by their regular work. 
The first subject taught should be “section mathematics,” which 
should include all the special arithmetic that it is necessary for 
a foreman, supervisor or roadmaster to know. Determining the 
degree of curve, turnout angle, frog number, etc., should be 
important parts of this subject, as should also be the theory of 
simple trusses. After the mathematical course is completed 
“section accounting” should be taught and stress should be laid 
upon how the keeping of proper accounts assists the foreman, 
as well as the official, in determining whether he is doing his 
work in the most efficient and economical manner. The use 
of roadway reports in the division and general offices should be 
explained and illustrated. Visits with the instructor to offices 
where these reports are used illustrate their 
value in a very effective manner, and to impress upon the stu- 
dent the necessity for their being properly submitted. 

The manufacture and care of tools and material should next 
‘follow. Proper attention to this part of the course will pre- 
vent much abuse to rail and fastenings, improper handling of 
creosoted timber, etc., which now occur through the ignorance 
of the foreman. The manufacture of tools and tool sharpening 
should be introduced also, and visits should be made to foun- 
dries and machine shops in order that the boys may learn how 
the various tools and material used on the section are made. 

The success or failure of this plan will depend more upon 
the selection of the instructors than upon any other single 
thing. A man who combines a knowledge of practical railroad 
work with a knack of keeping boys interested in their studies, 
as well as the ability to teach the necessary subjects should be 
obtained for the class-room work; a young, energetic road- 
master or assistant roadmaster should be selected for teaching 
the practical branches. Their work should be supplemented -by 
frequent talks by officials and others on special subjects, and 
all officials and employees should be subject to call for this 
work. Any boy who does not show the proper interest in his 
studies or who does not, through fault of his own, regularly 
attend classes and perform the work required of him outside 
of office and class hours should be promptly dropped from the 
company’s service. Heads of offices and departments should 
be made to understand the importance of boys attending classes 
regularly and should assist the instructors in every possible way. 

A section close to town and easily reached by street car (so 
that the boys might still live at home) should be reserved for 
instruction purposes, and when a boy had completed his class- 
room work he should be assigned to the gang on this section. 
Boys should be required to report for duty at eight in the 
morning and quit at five in the evening, and be allowed an hour 
in the middle of the day for lunch. This section gang should 
be made up entirely of apprentices and, as stated above, should 
be in charge of the best roadmaster or assistant roadmaster 
that the road can produce. It is of the utmost importance that 
he be in entire sympathy with the object sought, and it is de- 
sirable that he be a technical graduate. Six months’ service 
under such a man, together with the occasional night classes and 
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lectures that he would be required to attend should make . 
first-class section laborer out of any boy. If he started his ap- 
prenticeship when he was 18 he would be nearly 20 years old 
when he finished his course on this section, and although this 
is much younger than our present foremen, youth should in 
crease his efficiency rather than detract from it. A boy wh: 
has spent 18 months at hard study and labor is more likely t 
regard his work as something of especial importance to himse!; 
and to the company than is a foreman who is merely working 
for the small wage paid for this class of work. 

A few sections adjoining the apprentice section should he 
manned with regular section laborers, but the foremanshi» 
should be reserved for graduates of the apprentice section 
Here the young foreman would still be under the eye of the in- 
structor and would have him to appeal to in case of need. 
Some such steadying influence would be very much needed when 
an apprentice was first given authority over others, and the fore- 
manship of these sections would form a very desirably inter- 
mediatory between the apprentice section and the section that 
he would eventually have charge of out on the road. 

While a boy is attending classes he should be paid at the 
same rate as other boys doing the same work and not attending 
classes. No deduction should be made for the time he is in 
classes, nor for instruction or supplies. While upon the ex- 
perimental section he should be paid at the same rate as is paid 
regular section laborers, and when he is placed in charge of a 
section at the same rate paid other section foremen. After the 
first year, however, his rate should be advanced $5 per month, 
and a similar increase should be made every third year there- 
after until he reaches a rate of $90 per month. This will be 
after eight years, so the boy will now be 29 years old. The 
fact that there are not many men 29 years old in the general 
offices who are earning $90 per month, house rent, fuel, light 
and water, together with the physical benefit that will accrue 
to the boy, is all that need be said about the social aspect of 
this plan. There is also the further probability that if he pos- 
sesses the proper ability a boy will have advanced to the fore- 
manship of an extra gang or have become a roadmaster by this 
time and that he will continue up the official ladder to assistant 
superintendent, superintendent, and to the final height that his 
ability makes possible. 

This plan is presented merely as a preliminary report, and 
much careful thought and study will have to be given to this 
subject before it can even be given a trial. It is understood 
that after the experiment has started many changes will have 
to be made to fit it to conditions that are bound to arise and 
that many boys who will be enrolled as apprentices will not 
complete their courses, or if they do complete them will not 
prove satisfactory foremen. But that the experiment is worth 
a trial is based upon the facts that competent foremen are very 
badly needed in greater numbers than are now available, that 
most of the other schemes for providing competent foremen 
have failed, and that this plan provides for the training of road- 
way officials along scientific lines which should tend toward 
the more efficient operation of the railroad as a whole. 





RaisinG TRACK or BurLpinc TresTLeE.—In making the embank- 
ments for the track elevation work of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis in Cleveland, as described by A. J. Himes, engineer 
of grade elimination in Bulletin No. 160 of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, the tracks were raised by jacking 
up on the fill rather than building temporary trestles, after 
making ‘an estimate of costs. The embankment to be built 
was about 2,080 ft. long with an average depth of 13 ft. and 
contained 40,000 cu. yds. of material. The trestle would have 
cost not less than $9.40 per ft. or a total of $19,552. Assuin- 
ing a credit of $3.25 per ft. for stringers and ties and (e- 
ducting this total of $6,760, the net cost of the trestle would 
have been $12,792. The cost for labor used in making the ill 
by raising was $0.10 per cu. yd., or a total of $4,000, which is 
less than one-third the estimated cost of the trestle. 























DecEMBER 19, 1913. 


THE BRANDING AND HEAT NUMBER 
STAMPING OF STEEL RAILS. 





At this time when increased attention is being given to the .- 


compilation of accurate records of rails, especially failed rails, 
the following information concerning the methods of branding 
and stamping the heat numbers at the various mills, prepared 
by Robert W. Hunt & Company, and published in a small book- 
let by the Railway Supply Company, Chicago, will be of interest. 

The brand on rails gives the name of the manufacturer, a 
number or abbreviation by which the rail section is designated, 
the month and year of manufacture, and if the metal is open 
hearth steel, the letters “O. H.” are also added. Sometimes the 
letters “F. T.” are added to signify ferro-titanium steel. Square 
block letters and figures about an inch high are commonly used, 
and as these are cut into one of the rolls of the last pass, the 
brand will always appear slightly raised at regular intervals on 
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the rail length, or it may be shown only once or twice, accord- 
ing to mechanical conditions of the mill. 

The letter showing the position of the rail in the ingot is 
sometimes stamped on by hand, in which case a die is held on 
the web and struck with a hammer, but generally it is applied 
by the same or another machine that stamps the heat number. 
Of course, if the dies become worn or slightly twisted, the fig- 
ures and letters are bound to be indistinct. 

The following is intended to serve as a guide for correctly 
locating and reading heat numbers and letters and gives the 
practice employed at each rail mill. 

Algoma Steel Company.—Bessemer heat numbers contain from 
one to five figures and open hearth heat numbers generally con- 
tain four figures. These numbers are stamped at least three 
times on the unbranded side of the rail. The mill does not 
make a practice of adding the rail letter. 

Bethlehem Steel Company.—There are always five figures in 































































































the web of the rail. The month is generally shown by Roman 
numerals, as VII for July, and sometimes by a series of 1’s, as 
11111 for May. 

‘ihe number representing the heat, blow or melt of steel, and 
the letter to indicate the position of the rail in the ingot, is 
Stamped on the web of the rail with dies while it is still red hot, 
but after it has been completely rolled and sawed to length. All 
mis except Pennsylvania and Colorado stamp the heat number 


an letter on the side of the web which does not carry the 
brand. Remembering also that the brand always appears in 
raised letters, and that the heat number and letter is stamped 
on, no confusion of the two should exist. Except at the Lorain 
mil’, the heat number is always applied by dies carried on a 
Whcel which revolves, so that when brought into contact with 
the moving rail, the numerals on the face of the dies are stamped 
on the web. It may be repeated, therefore, several times on 








Lackawanna Steel Company Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
ti Wt. | Base Height | Tread Section | Wt Base | Height | Tread 
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6001 | 60 |” 4% 4% 2% 
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the heat number, which is stamped at least once on the un- 
branded side of the rail, generally near the center. Sometimes 
there is a letter in front of the heat number to indicate a furnace, 
and this should not be confused with the rail letter, which fol- 
lows the heat number and is stamped by the same machine. 
Typical stamping would be B18495 C, which would mean the C 
rail from this particular heat and furnace. 

Cambria Steel Company.—Bessemer heat numbers may con- 
tain from one to five figures, and open hearth heats always con- 
tain five figures. These numbers are stamped at least twice on 
the unbranded side of the rail. The rail letter is stamped by a 
separate machine, so that it usually appears about six times on 
the rail length, and can be easily located. 

Carnegie Steel Company (Edgar Thompson Works).—Bes- 
semer heat numbers may contain from one to five figures, and 


open hearth heats always five figures. These numbers are 
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stamped at least three times on the unbranded side of the rail, 
but the rail letter is stamped on by hand, generally twice near 
one end, so that it will be near the joints. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company.—There are from one to four 
figures in the heat number, which is stamped at least twice on 
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come together and cause some confusion. The rail letter is 
stamped on by hand at least once near one end of the rail, so 
that it will be near the joints. 

Dominion Iron & Steel Company.—There are always four 
figures in the heat number, which is stamped at least twice on 


the branded side of the rail. The branding and stamping may the unbranded side of the rail. The rail letter is stamped on 
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by hand at least once near the end of the rail, so that it will 
be near the joints. 

illinois Steel Company (South Works).—There may be from 
one to five figures in the heat number, which is stamped at least 
twice on the unbranded side of the rail. The rail letter: is 
stamped on by the same machine as is the heat number, and it 
will, therefore, appear as often as the heat number and follow- 
ing it, as 20967A. The distance between the last figure of the 
heat number and the letter, may be the means of distinguishing 
what the proper letter is, as this distance increases regularly for 
each succeeding letter, for example: 16897 C, and 16897 G. 

Illinois Steel Company (Gary Works).—There are always five 
figures in the heat number. In other respects the stamping is 
identical with that at South Works. 

Lackawanna Steel Company.—There may be from one to five 
figures in the heat number, which is stamped at least once on 
the unbranded side of the rail. The rail letter is stamped on by 
a separate machine at least twice, generally appearing near the 
heat number. 

Lorain Steel Company.—There are always four figures in the 
heat number, which is stamped by hand near one end of the rail, 
just so that it will not be covered by the joints. Unless specially 
provided for, rail letters are not stamped on rails made at this 
mill. 

Maryland Steel Company.—Bessemer heat numbers may con- 
tain from one to five figures and open hearth heats always con- 
tain four figures. These numbers are stamped at least twice on 
the unbranded side of the rail. They should not be confused 
with a character, which may show immediately in front of the 
real heat number. The rail letter immediately follows the last 
figure of the heat number, being added by the same machine. 
Typical stamping is 4167D. 

Monterey Iron & Steel Company.—There are always four fig- 
ures in the heat number, which is stamped at least three times on 
the unbranded side of the rail. The rail letter is stamped on 
by the same machine and immediately follows the last figure of 
the heat number. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company—There are either four or five 
figures in the heat numfer, which is stamped on the branded side 
of the rail at least twice. The branding and stamping may come 
together and cause some confusion. The rail letter is stamped 
on by a different machine at least once, generally near the cen- 
ter of the rail. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.—There are al- 
ways five figures in the heat number, which is stamped on the 
unbranded side of the rail at least twice. The rail letter is 
stamped on by the same machine, but appears in front of the 
heat number, i. ¢., just opposite to the practice employed at the 
South Works of the Illinois Steel Company. 





ABSTRAGT OF ENGINEERING ARTICLES 
SINCE NOVEMBER 2l, 1913. 





The following articles of special interest to engineers and 
maintenance of way men, and to which readers of this section 
may wish to refer, have appeared in the Railway Age Gazette 
since November 21, 1913: 

New Line Over Wasatch Mountains, Utah.—The D. & R. G. has just 
completed the building of a 2 per cent. line 15 miles long on the west 

- of the Wasatch mountains replacing a line with a maximum grade 
4 per cent. to effect important operating economies. A complete dis- 
ion of the operating conditions on the old and new lines, the previous 
nomies that have been made possible by the use of Mallet locomotives 

vd the location and construction of the new line was published in the 

e of November 28, page 1013. 

\n editorial comment on the positions now open to railway engineers 

the valuation of railway property that is being undertaken by the 

evernment, was published in the issue of December 5, page 1053. 

Summit-Hallstead Cut-off of the D. L. & W.—The second article on this 

t-off, describing the interesting features of the construction of the 
‘ridges on the line up to the present time was published in the issue of 
December 5, page 1069. The article deals largely with the Tunkhannock 
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viaduct, a reinforced concrete arch structure 2,375 ft. long, which will 
be the largest bridge of its type in the world. 

Future Development of .the Chicago Terminals.—An abstract of the 
report presented by Bion J. Arnold to a committee of citizens of Chicago, 
reviewing the report of John F. Wallace and outlining comprehensive rec- 
ommendations for a reorganization of the railway terminals in the city, 
was published in the issue of December 5, page 1078. : 

Seams in Rails.—The general conclusions reached by H. B. McFarland, 
engineer of tests of the Santa Fe, and M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of 
tests of the Rail Committee of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, on the effects of seams in the base of rails as contained in Bul- 
letin No. 160 of that association, were published in the issue of December 5, 
page 1082. 

An editorial comment on the inauguration of an exhaustive study by a 
joint committee of the American Railway Engineering Association and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on the stresses to which a rail in 
track is subjected was published in the issue of December 12, page 1108. 

Grade Separation Laws and Requirements.—A full discussion of the state 
laws and municipal requirements for the elimination of grade crossings 
of railways and highways including an abstract of 27 state laws and an 
inset covering the cities in which the largest amounts of this class of 
work have been done, was published in the issue of December 12, page 
1118. An editorial on the same subject was published in this issue, page 
1109. 





ECONOMY IN CUTTING RAILS. 





By C. L. Van AvuKEN. 


For some time past the railways have been trying to instill 
in employees a spirit of economy in the use of materials and 
supplies. Our best track men have always been trained along 
these lines. Doubtless, however, some ideas with regard to 
the economical use of rails in construction will be of interest 
to some men who have not had extensive experience in con- 
struction. 

Some rules are so simple that they are almost axioms, and one 
of these is: always cut a piece of rail from the shortest available 
rail from which a piece of the desired length can be obtained; 
dr cut the short piece from a rail with a bad end or an un- 
drilled end. This rule is frequently violated, in spite of its 
simplicity, and the number of feet of rail scrapped is therefore 
greater than necessary. The cost of a 100 Ib. rail is in the 
neighborhood of 50 cents per foot, so it is easily seen that some 
extra attention resulting in the saving of several feet of rail per 
day may pay the foreman’s wages. 

Wherever it is necessary to cut a new rail fo: some purpose 
where the permissible length of the piece may vary several 
feet, it is usually advisable to cut the rail in two in the middle, 
making two 16% ft. pieces; as the other short rail can then 
generally be used to advantage. Such a case may occur when 
locating a switch where the location may be varied several 
feet without objection. 

There are at least five places where, by careful planning, a 
saving in rail can be effected; (1) where a change is made 
from square to broken joints on curves; (2) when moving rails 
to make joints clear a switch rail; (3) where the switch lead 
necessitates a cut piece about one-half a standard rail length; 
(4) when putting in a frog, and (5) when putting in a stock 
rail. 

When running into a curve on a track laid with square joints, 
the rail should be cut as follows: Compute the difference in 
lengths of the outside and inside rails, then cut a standard 
length rail into two parts, one shorter than the other by an 
amount equal to the difference in length of the outer and 
inner rails. By placing the short piece on the inside rail at 
the point of curve, and the long piece on the outside of the 
curve, the joints will be square again at the end of the curve. 
The difference in length of the inner and outer rails is equal 
to 1 1/16 in. per degree of curvature for each 100 ft. in the 
curve. 

When moving rails to clear the position to be occupied by a 
switch rail, a standard length rail should be cut in two at a 
point such that one piece put in back of the rails in the switch 
will throw the joints in correct position, and then the opposite 
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piece will just close up the track at the opposite end of the 
switch. 

When putting in a No. 7 switch, for instance, where a 30 ft. 
and a 15 ft. rail make a satisfactory length of lead, the two 
short lead rails, of course, should be cut from 30 ft. rails, thus 
leaving no waste. In such a case the rail should be cut 14 ft. 
10% in., and 15 ft. 1% in., the short piece to be used on the 
straight rail and the long piece on the curved rail. This will 
square the switch points up nicely. 

Wherever possible, a frog should be located so that it, to- 
gether with the connection rail behind, will be the same length 
as a standard rail. Then, if the frog is ever taken out, a 
standard length rail, without cutting, will serve to make the 
connection. 

Stock rails in permanent switches should always be full stand- 
ard length rails. They wear out faster than ordinary rails, and 
if they are not of standard length, a rail must be cut each time 
the stock rail is renewed. 

The last two are not cases where a saving is effected during 
construction, but rather in maintenance. The effect on cost of 
maintenance and renewal is a feature that should receive more 
attention: 

In the above it has been assumed that a proper method is 
used in cutting the rail. A poor cut is more damaging than the 
violation of almost any of the rules mentioned above, as it 
wastes time and spoils the entire rail, as far as that particular 
length of rail is concerned. 

One of the most essential points in cutting a rail is to have 
the chisel cuts or marks in the same plane on both sides of the 
base and web. The chisel cut should be squarely at right angles 
to the rail, and the chisel should be sharp. No matter how 
deep a cut is made, difficulty is usually experienced in breaking 
a rail squarely, which has been cut or rather dented by a dull 
chisel. The chisel should be struck light square blows with 
the spike maul, and special caution is necessary when using 
a new chisel or one with a new edge. 

In the oldest method of breaking a rail, the idea prevailed 
that the depth of cut had considerable ¢éffect on the ease of 
breaking, and the rail was chisel marked all the way around— 
both sides of the base, both sides of the web, and the top, sides 
and under portion of the ball. That this idea is erroneous is 
shown by methods now in use. It was also customary to drop 
the rail across a “dutchman,” or short rail, to break it. This 
method is not as reliable as others, and, of course, is contrary 
to “safety first” principles. 

A rail may be broken very satisfactorily as follows: Chisel 
mark both sides of the base and web; place the rail on one side 
with the ends on blocks; instruct three or four laborers to stand 
on the rail near the center; place the chisel edge (use a dull 
chisel) on the web as close to the base as possible, and strike it 
one or more heavy blows with the spike maul. One blow will be 
enough in nearly every case. Examine the chisel cut on the 
part of the flange turned down, and if it is cracked, turn the 
rail on the opposite side and repeat the process. Then turn the 
rail workways, have a number of men stand on it, and then 
have one man jump on it, which nearly always breaks it. If 
the rail does not break, place the chisel edge directly above the 
chisel cut, and strike it one heavy blow (or more if necessary) 
with the maul. The face of the ball of the rail, cut in this 
manner, will present a surface as smooth as that produced by 
a hack saw. 

A second method, for making a quick cut, is to chisel cut the 
upper side of the flange on one side only. Then turn the rail 
on its side on the track ties, cut down with. the ends on blocks 
and have three or four laborers with bars press down heavily 
on the center of the rail, obtaining leverage under the ball of 
the track rail. Then crack the rail, using the same process as 
in the first method. 

Another method which it is claimed will always break a rail, 
using only six or seven blows of the hammer, is to lay the rail 
on its side and cut the edge of the flange with a chisel, striking 
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three heavy blows. Then turn the rail on the opposite side, 
with the ends on blocks, and strike one heavy blow. Turn the 
rail back on the opposite side and strike one heavy blow with 
hammer. Again turn the rail workways and one blow on ball 
will break it. . 

The writer has never seen the last method tried, but has seen 
the second method used successfully with just two experienced 
men, handling full length rails, without any assistance whatever. 
The third method is successful and very rapid, and is therefore 
especially efficient where a cut has to be made in three to five 
minutes. 





ANNUAL TRACK INSPECTION ON THE 
N. Y. ©. & H.R. 





The report of the annual track inspection of the N. Y. C. & 
H. R. for 1913 has just been issued. This report shows that 
subdivision 23 of the Western division, A. M. Clough, super- 
visor, received the rating of 83.4, the highest of any subdivision 
on the main line between New York and Buffalo, with subdivision 
B of the electric division, C. J. Redifer, a close second with a 
rating of 83.3. The highest rating of an individual section was 
85.4, on section 6 of subdivision B of the Electric division, Joe 
Masulla, foreman. The next highest rating of 84.5 was awarded 
to section 8, subdivision A, Electric division, Pietro Matzell; to 
section 7, subdivision 5 of the Mohawk division, Joseph Harris, 
foreman, and also to section 4, subdivision 12 of the Rochester 
division, Adelbert Foster, foreman. 

No premiums are awarded to supervisors. The foreman re- 
ceiving the highest rating on each main line subdivision receives 
a premium of $3 per month, while the foreman having the best 
section on each division except on the electric division, receives 
an additional premium of $2 per month. In addition, eight fore- 
men having the best section on their respective groups of branch 
line subdivisions receive a prize of $2 per month, while 10 yard 
foremen receive prizes of $3 per month. As the object of the 
premium system is to reward foremen for their individual ef- 
forts during the year rather than the appearance of their sections 
on the day of inspection, nine sections receiving high marks 
were restricted from the premium list because of extra gang 
work or change of foremen. 





PROVIDING ORDINARY COMFORTS FOR THE 
SECTION FOREMAN. 





By Gerorce S. CRITEs, 
Assistant Engineer, Southern Pacific, Benson, Ariz. 

Railroads in general concede that the personnel of their track 
foremen has been deteriorating during the last two decades. 
The reason oftenest heard for this falling oft in the reliability, 
integrity, and general responsibility of the foremen is the pre- 
dominating scarcity of labor throughout the industrial field and 
the poorer mental, moral and physical standards of our im- 
migrants from which the track forces are recruited. It is said 
with truth, that lucrative employment in agriculture, manufac- 
turing, mining and other industries draw the men from rail- 
way track-work, and the railroads are forced to fill up the 
thinning ranks with the ignorant derelict foreigner. 

If the standards of section foremen’s positions can be raised 
the calling will be more esteemed. The management of thc 
Southern Pacific has done much towards this end. They have 
long stretches of track extending through inhospitable arid 
regions. At intervals are the section headquarters. Neat “adobe ’ 
or more recently tile bunk houses are furnished for the laborers, 
the latter now being standard for the desert country. These 
have a tendency to keep the laborer contented, as he is wel 
and comfortably housed, and a contented gang has much to do 
towards keeping the foreman in the same mood. 

The standard section foreman’s house is complete and up-to- 
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date in every particular. The same house in a town would rent 
for from $18 to $30 per month, unfurnished, and it usually is 
by far the best appearing residence in its immediate com- 
munity. It is a fine thing for the housewife to be able to be 
proud of her home, and a proud and home respecting wife goes 
a long way toward putting the same qualities into her husband. 

Great pains are taken in planting and keeping suitable shade 
trees around the section headquarters. The company has plant 
nurseries at convenient locations, and from these young trees 
are sent to foremen in order that the grounds around the sec- 
tion headquarters may be made homelike and provide adequate 
shade. One of the nurseries is the hobby of a roadmaster who 
has been with the company for 35 years; during 33 of which he 
has held the position of roadmaster. He has been known to 
spend an entire day looking through the country for a certain 
species of tree that he knew would do well in some locality 
where former tree-planting experiments had not been success- 
ful. It is to be remembered that water has to be hauled in tank 
cars, in some instances many miles, to irrigate the trees in cer- 
tain locations. In these places a tree would only last a few days 
without this water. The management is willing to do this for 
their trackmen’s comfort, for a foreman who is willing and 
wants to have a pleasant appearing headquarters is very apt 
to take a pride in his work. In passing it might be said that 
many foremen have complete and useful truck gardens in their 
yards. Some of these are kept growing with water hauled in 
tank cars. 

Another item that is not overlooked is the pure and whole- 
some supply of domestic water. This water is hauled from 
the nearest station, furnishing water not impregnated with salts, 
in clean steel tank cars set aside especially for this service. At 
the section quarters it is run into brick or cement cisterns built 
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ECONOMICAL BRIDGE ERECTION. 





The E. P. & S. W. recently placed two 40-ft. and one 60-ft. 
deck plate girders across an opening one mile east of Carrizozo, 
N. Mex., in an economical manner. These girders were riveted 
up and ties placed on them at the station. They were then 
swung in between two flat cars and moved to the bridge by a 
switch engine, the falsework was dropped into the creek bed 
and the girders were lowered into position. The expense of 











Girder Loaded Into Position. 


fitting up the two flat cars, as shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph, without including ropes and blocks, was $180, and the 
labor expense for loading and placing the three girders was 
$120, making a total of $300. The time consumed in placing 
the 60-ft. girder from the time it arrived at the bridge until it 
was placed in position and the track restored to traffic was one 
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Plan and Elevation of Ten-Room Tile Bunk House for Section Laborers. 


inderground. In these it keeps fresh and reasonably cool dur- 
ing the hottest summer months. Ice is furnished in the warm 
ocalities from early in the summer months until late in the 
season. Each section gang through these stretches receives 
vetween 25 and 50 lbs. of ice daily. This service costs the 
ompany in the neighborhood of $5 per gang per month. 

Motor cars are now made standard section equipment and are 
‘eplacing the old hand cars as fast as the latter wear out, and 
‘t has been decided that the motor car will not be used for 
lengthening out the sections. The time and energy saved by 
their use is being expended on sections of the old lengths, thus 
giving a higher standard of maintenance. 


hour 40 minutes. The last 40-ft. girder was placed in one 
hour 20 minutes. The accompanying photograph was taken 
just after the girders had been lowered to the piers and 
shows the falsework in the bottom of the gulch as well as the 
frames on the cars for handling the girders. We are indebted 
to F. M. Clough, general foreman of bridges and buildings, 
E. P. & S. W., for the above information. 





Raitways oF New ZEALAND.—Except for 29 miles of private 
lines, the railways of New Zealand are in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, which now owns and operates 2,860 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage line. 








A TAPER RAIL. 





Instead of the compromise or step joints commonly used be- 
tween rails of different sections, the Harriman lines have used 
for a number of years, a taper rail, as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. This rail is drawn down from one section to an- 
other in the space between two ties or about 10 in. to allow an 


Gage side of head straight: 
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THE ABSOLUTE LOCK NUT. 


The Absolute lock nut consists of a slotted recess cut in 
the inner surface of an ordinary nut and provided with a lock- 
ing pin which travels in this recess. The recess is beveled so 
that one end is deep enough to allow the pin to clear the 
threads of the bolt; the other is shallow enough to force the 
pin into binding contact with the threads, and the angle is such 
that the pin is automatically wedged against the threads when 
the nut is reversed. Any forward motion of the nut throws 
the pin into the deep end of the recess allowing it to be turned 
freely, but a reversal throws the pin into the shallow end and 
immediately locks the nut. The heads of the locking pin are 
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Plan of Taper Rail Used on Harriman Lines. 
even bearing on all ties and to permit the use of standard fas- 
tenings at the joints. There is also no sudden offset in the width 
of the head of the rail, as with the compromise joints to catch 
a wheel flange, but the change in the width of head of the rail 
is gradual. 





THE FULTON POCKET TARGET. 





The Fulton pocket target is a convenient article for assisting 
in locating or sighting the line from which a plumb bob is sus- 
pended over a given point. It is made 
of white celluloid and is circular in 
form with a diamond-shaped opening in 
the center which offers contrast against 
the white body of the target so that the 
plumb line may be more readily seen 
from an instrument. This target is 2% 
in. in diameter, can be conveniently car- 
ried in a pocket and can be readily at- 
tached and raised or lowered by means 
of the slots. This target is made by 
Kolesch & Company, 138 Fulton street, 
New York. 








Unirorm Rattway ACCOUNTS’ IN 
Curna.—The Chinese railway author- 
ities are now engaged in establishing a 
uniform system of railway accounts. 
That there is need of this is indicated 
by the fact that some of the former 
accounts were but cash books of a most 
elementary nature, which could hardly 
be called accounts, from the railway 
point of view. The accounts of each 
road not only were different from those 
of the other roads, but sometimes 
changed from year to year. Worse 
still, there appeared to be much useless 
duplication. Oftentimes one found a 
complete set of accounts in the Chinese 
language, rendered in the old fashioned 
manner, accompanied by another com- 
plete set of the same thing in some 
foreign language—English, German, 
French or Japanese. This lack of uni- 
formity becomes all the more striking 
when one knows that all these roads were directly responsible 
to and under the immediate control of one authority. 





Fulton Pocket Target. 








Absolute Lock Nuts on an Illinois Northern Crossing. 


so shaped as to form a continuation of the thread of the nut 
and when the nut is being turned on the bolt these heads of the 
locking pin travel in the threads of the bolt. 

In applying the nut, it is first screwed onto the bolt about 
two threads and the pin is inserted when the slot is down. 
When the heads of the pin are lined up with the threads of the 
nut the finger is placed inside the nut over the pin to hold the 
latter in place through a half turn of the nut. In this position 
the inner head of the pin will be engaged in the thread of the 
bolt, which obviates the necessity of holding it any longer. 
The nut can then be tightened to the desired position with a 
wrench. To remove the nut a nail or brad of convenient size 
is inserted in the shallow end of the recess, holding the locking 

















Bolt and Nut Removed from Chicago & Alton Track After 
Three Years’ Service 


pin in the deep portion and thus permitting the nut to be turned 
in the reverse direction. 

This lock nut has been in successful use on a large number 
of roads and for as long periods as three years. The earliest 
installation, which was made on the Chicago & Alton at Joliet 
in February, 1910, is still reported to be giving good satisfac- 
tion. A photograph of one of the nuts in this installation 
which was recently removed is reproduced herewith. The 
American Lock Nut Company, Chicago, owners of the patent 
and manufacturers of the nut, have until recently operated a 
small plant in Porter, Ind. The demand for the nuts has se 
increased, however, that a new factory has been equipped in 
Pullman, Ill, which has a capacity of 150,000 nuts per day. 





An AL.L-STEEL PASSENGER CAR IN INpIA.—The South Indian 
Railway has recently put in service the first all-steel passenger 
coach built for service in the tropics. 
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General News. 


It is announced in Washington that beginning January 1 the 
Postoffice will abandon the practice of sending periodicals by 
freight trains. 





The Baltimore & Ohio has discharged or suspended a large 
number of employees in its shops and considerable numbers 
elsewhere. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has laid off 900 men at 
its Collinwood shops. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has placed the blacksmith 
and boiler departments of its West Milwaukee shops on a basis 
of five days a week. 


After about six months of negotiations the Chicago & Alton 
has awarded an increase of pay of one cent an hour to its shop 
employees at Bloomington, HI. 


The Legislature of New York has passed a law making elab- 
orate provisions for compensation for injuries and deaths of em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous occupations. 


Reductions have been made in the forces in the shops of the 
Southern Pacific Company in California; the reduction, in most 
cases, being a very small percentage of the total force. 


The state sanitary inspector and pure food commissioner of 
Idaho has prohibited the use of finger bowls in cafes, hotels and 
dining cars, as unsanitary. The dining car department of the 
Northern Pacific discontinued the use of finger bowls over three 
months ago. 


An officer of the Western Pacific reports that along the line 
of that road from Oroville, Cal., to Gerlach, Nev., 233 miles, 
three or four thousand unemployed men have camped out nightly 
during the past month. It is said that large numbers of these 
men are members of the “Industrial Workers of the World.” 


Hon. Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will address the Dartmouth College Alumni Association 
of Chicago at its annual dinner at the University Club on Janu- 
ary 17. He will speak on the work of making a valuation of 
railway property. ‘Mr. Prouty graduated from Dartmouth in 
1875. 


At the Pennsylvania station in Philadelphia last Sunday 39 
passengers, in the smoking car of a train from the West, were 
forced by the health authorities to submit to being vaccinated, a 
passenger having been found in the car who was suffering from 
virulent smallpox. Two of the passengers resisted the efforts 
of the health officers for ten hours. 


The latest information from Washington is that President Wil- 
son will reappoint Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clements 
on January 1 and later will appoint a western man in place of 
the late Commissioner Marble. The president is expected to 
take no action on Commissioner Prouty’s resignation until the 
freight rate question presented by the Eastern roads has been 
disposed of. 


At Middletown, Conn., December 12, Arthur L. Bradley, the 
motorman who was responsible for a collision on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, near Middletown, in October, pleaded 
zuilty to the charge @f manslaughter and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment in the county jail. Bradley neglected to 
stop his car at a station where he should have waited for an 
opposing train. 


L. B. Foley, superintendent of telegraph of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, is continuing his experiments with the 
wireless telegraph between the company’s stations at Scranton, 
Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y., and from these places to moving 
trains. A severe storm of sleet recently disabled the wires be- 
ween Scranton and Binghamton, and for two hours the 
despatcher sent train orders between these two stations by the 
wireless telegraph. 


Eastbound passenger train No. 16 of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern was derailed on the morning of December 13, 
about 1 o’clock, at a point near Wickliffe, Ohio, by the malicious 
loosening of the rails. The fireman was killed and a mail clerk 
was injured. A. H. Smith, the newly elected president of the 
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New York Central Lines was in his business car at the rear 
of the train. The company offered a reward of $1,000 for the 
apprehension of the persons guilty of loosening the spikes and 
splice bars. 


In the December 11 issue of Leslie’s there is an article by 
Major John McGaw Woodbury describing in a popular and 
very readable way some things that have been done by the rail- 
roads to promote efficiency. The article in question is entirely 
non-technical, but Major Woodbury, who was chief surgeon on 
the staff of- Major General James H. Wilson during the war 
with Spain, and chief surgeon under General Miles in Porto 
Rico, is an expert on efficiency and his comments are, there- 
fore, of interest to railroad men as well as to the general public. 


The valuation committee of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners, consisting of three commissioners for each 
of the five groups into which the country has been divided for 
the valuation of railway property being made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held a meeting at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 10. The committee agreed on plans for keeping in touch 
with the progress of the work done by the federal commission 
by attending meetings and conferences to represent the state 
commissions and to present any information in their possession. 


The Louisville & Nashville, through its counsel, has refused 
to permit the Interstate Commerce Commission examiners to 
inspect the file in which is the record of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville’s relations with the Tennessee Central and other Tennessee 
roads. Chairman Clark, of the commission, has applied to the 
Senate, which had instructed the commission to make the in- 
vestigation, for further instructions. Both the commission and 
the railroad lawyer declare that the question is of importance be- 
cause it involves a principle which will be used as a precedent 
in other cases. 


Passenger conductors on the Middle division of the Pennsyl- 
vania have been instructed to do everything possible to facilitate 
delivery of telegrams to passengers on trains. If practicable, the 
telegraph messenger should be allowed to go through the train; 
and the messenger is to be aided in finding the passenger, as far 
as this is possible. Where the messenger cannot have time to 
go into the train the conductor can receipt for the telegram. If 
a telegram is not delivered the conductor must have a station 
agent or an operator return it to the telegraph company with 
proper notation. 


H. E. Byram, vice-president, and Hale Holden, assistant to 
the president, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, testified on 
December 15 before the board of arbitration that is hearing evi- 
dence in the wage controversy between the Burlington and its 
trainmen and conductors. To controvert statements made by 
representatives of the employees that the Burlington’s traffic and 
earnings had increased faster than wages Mr. Byram presented 
tables showing that while freight train miles had increased from 
1902 to 1912 only 29 per cent., the freight train wages had in- 
creased 58.25 per cent., and while passenger train miles had in- 
creased 22.18 per cent., passenger train wages had increased 74.53 
per cent. 


Arrangements have been made by the real estate and indus- 
trial department of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to turn 
over to farmers under lease at a nominal rental lands on the 
right of way, on each side of the tracks, to be sowed with alfalfa. 
John B. Lamson, agriculturist of the road, will negotiate leases 
for all of the right of way space available for this purpose, at 
the rate of $5 for each adjacent farm, and it is estimated that 
approximately 25,000 acres of land will thus be made available 
for tillage. It is believed that the alfalfa will eliminate much of 
the danger of fires from locomotives, that it will present a pleas- 
ing appearance to passengers and that it will be of financial 
benefit to the farmers. , 


The Western Railway Club, Chicago, on Tuesday evening of 
this week, listened to an interesting paper by Frank McManamy, 
chief inspector of locomotive boilers for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the work of his department. He showed rec- 
ords of a marked decrease in accidents from locomotive boiler 
failures since the Federal inspection law has been in effect. He 
also mentioned features of boiler construction in which there 
has been no appreciable improvement since the government be- 
gan its inspections, and recommended that the railroads take 
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concerted action to remedy these defects and deficiencies. The 
speaker exhibited a number of lantern slides showing the re- 
sults of locomotive boiler explosions. 


A bill has been introduced in the lower House of Congress 
forbidding common carriers to limit below 90 days the time 
within which claims for loss and damage of freight or over- 
charges shall be presented. A bill introduced by Representative 
Stevens, of New Hampshire, designed to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority over all matters of transporta- 
tion on interstate railroads in which a question of safety is in- 
volved, confers on the commission extensive powers: “the power, 
after investigation, notice and hearing, to issue an order or or- 
ders, fixing, determining and designating changes, improvements 
and repairs to be made in the way and structures, the kind of 
equipment, the standard of equipment and supplies, the installa- 
tion of signal systems, train control devices, automatic train 
stops and other safety appliances; operating rules, regulations 
and methods, train schedules, running time of trains, size of train 
crews, hours of labor for employees. - 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has announced to its 
officers and employees that any suggestion, recommendation or 
information tending to improve the safety, efficiency or economy 
of the company’s operations, in any direction whatever, when 
proffered by an officer or an employee, will be submitted to a com- 
mittee for criticism; and that any device, practice or measure 
which such committee may approve as useful for the company 
will be made the subject of an award of money to the one pro- 
posing it, the award to bear a fair relation to the money value 
which the adoption of the improvement shall prove to be to the 
company. Where an employee offers a device which he desires 
to have patented, the company will, if the thing be patentable, 
secure letters patent at its own expense, for the benefit of the 
inventor, the inventor agreeing that the company may use the 
invention on its lines free of royalty. President Truesdale, in 
a circular congratulating officers and employees on the success- 
ful and profitable outcome of the past year’s activities, gives 
detail instructions for the proper procedure. Everything of- 
fered must be submitted to the Registrar of Contracts, 90 West 
street, New York City, and from there every proposition will 
be sent to the committee without the name of the proposer, this 
to provide for absolute impartiality. The president will desig- 
nate the officer or committee to investigate the merits of pro- 
posals. The sole purpose of this action by the company is to 
arouse and utilize the interest of every employee in perfecting 
the Lackawanna into the most highly efficient transportation 
machine that it can possibly be made. 





Train Wrecked by Earthquake. 


Near Chemnitz, Germany, on the night of December 15 eight 
persons were killed and 30 or more injured in a passenger train 
which was crushed, while passing through a tunnel, by the col- 
lapse of the roof of the tunnel, which had been disturbed by a 
slight earthquake. The locomotive and six cars were buried be- 
neath great rocks. 





Cab Signals on the London & Southwestern. 


The Prentice wireless apparatus for cab signals and automatic 
train stops, which was tried two years ago on the Canadian 
Pacific, at Toronto, Ontario, is being installed in connection with 
four block sections, double track, on the London & Southwestern 
Railway, England. 


An Appeal to Parents. 


This is the tithe of a “safety-first” pamphlet which has been 
issued by the Ohio River & Columbus, and it is being circulated 
among school teachers with a view to having it put into the 
hands of children, with the hope that they will spread the gospel 
to their parents. Charles J. Finger, general manager of the road, 
in a letter to teachers, asking their assistance, reminds them that 
they already do for their pupils more than the strict letter of 
duty requires; and on the strength of this he asks them to as- 
sume one more burden which perhaps may be unappreciated. 
The closing chapter of the pamphlet (the whole pamphlet fills 
only three pages) is in part as follows: 

Mothers, Fathers, Have You Ever Warned Your Children? 
Have you ever forbidden them to be in the neighborhood of the 
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trains and station? Have you ever impressed upon them the 
danger that always lurks near a railroad? If not, will you 
please do so? Sensible people cannot afford to neglect this as a 
duty, a duty as great as that of warning them against the mis- 
use of fire arms or any other common danger. Forbid them to 
be around the tracks or station or yards, except business calls 
them there. Forbid them under any condition to walk the track 
or play on railroad bridges. Crossing signs, bells, signals, warn- 
ings mean very little to a child. Children do not realize that 
anything can happen to them. 





“Safety First”? on the Pennsylvania. 


Superintendent J. B. Baker of the Philadelphia Terminal 
division of the Pennsylvania has held recently four “safety first” 
meetings, at which the aggregate attendance was 3,500. These 
meetings were Held at various points on the division at conven- 
ient hours to enable both day and night employees to attend. 

G. F. Heidelbaugh, general yard master, acted as chairman and 
short addresses were made by employees from the various de- 
partments. One speaker, Pietro Matteo, crossing watchman, 
delivered his address in his native tongue, Italian. This address 
will be printed in English and Italian and will be distributed to. 
employees. Safety Inspectors Carrow and Sheedy also made 
short addresses with illustrations, showing the practices of to- 
day. Motion pictures were also shown. The Italians who lis- 
tened to Mr. Matteo numbered about 430. 





Safety First on the Northern Pacific. 


Charles T. Banks, special representative of the first vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific, in charge of the bureau of 
efficiency, has designed some interesting posters which are being 
used in the Safety First campaign. 

A red card about 5 in. by 7 in. on which is printed in black 
letters, “THERE’S A SAFE WAY TO DO IT. DO IT THAT WAY. START 
now!” has been posted inside and outside of all buildings and 
shops where men are employed, in the most conspicuous places, 
passenger station buildings excepted. Seal clerks, yard clerks 
and other employees who seal cars and tack destination or switch 
movement cards on cars were given a supply of these safety 
cards to attach to each car sealed or carded, the purpose being 
to flood the Northern Pacific buildings and cars with the cards. 
in the shortest possible time, everywhere and anywhere, so that 
they would be conspicuous to employees. 

Two very large notices are also posted on bulletin boards each 
month. One with a wide red border headed, “INJURY NOTICE,” 
gives the record for the month as to the number of the various 
classes of employees injured, and continues, 


EIGHTY-SEVEN PER CENT. of these injuries could have 
been avoided if the injured men had DONE THEIR WORK 
THE WAY THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. HAVE 
REPEATEDLY ASKED THEM TO DO IT; HAD TAKEN NO 
CHANCES—HAD DONE THE WORK THE SAFE WAY— 
THE RIGHT WAY. 

CARELESSNESS, HASTE, FAILURE TO THINK OF CON- 
SEQUENCES, DOING THINGS “THE OLD WAY” (BULL- 
HEADEDNESS) ARE THE THINGS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE LARGE PERCENTAGE OF INJURIES THAT OCCUR. 

SUPPOSE YOU JOIN THE “CAREFUL CLUB” FOR SIXTY 
DAYS AND AVOID GETTING KILLED OR INJURED: THIS 
WOULD SURE MAKE A HIT WITH THEQHOLKS AT HOME. 


_ Another with a black border and headed, “pEATH NoTICE” con- 
tains the following: 


TWO EMPLOYES VIRTUALLY COMMITTED SUICIDE 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 

One, a shop laborer, on his way home after work, undertook to 
crawl under a car—taking with him a sack of flour; switch engine 
moved the car and killed him. He would have been alive today 
had he taken the time to walk a short distance around the cars. 

The other, a car inspector, finished his inspection of a freight 
train, took down the blue flag and sat down on the track to light 
his pipe; the road engine backed onto the train, moved the cars 
back, caught and kilied him. 

IS THERE ANY WAY THAT THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CAN PREVENT SUCH TERRIBLE DEATHS? 

YOU KNOW THE ANSWER. 

WHY DON’T YOU CUT OUT ALL OF THESE “FOOL 
STUNTS” AND STOP MAKING WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
OF YOUR FAMILIES? JT’S UP TO YOU. 
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An Unusual Railroad Commissioner. 


J. H. Hale, a member of the Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission, speaking last week at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Grange in Boston, criticized the forced separation of the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine railroads. He said, in part: 
A great calamity now confronts the leading railroad interests 
serving this New England agricultural territory. Crushed be- 
tween professional agitators, financial pirates, labor unions and 
threatened prosecutions by the government at Washington, these 
noble truck horses of ours, with greater burdens to carry than 
ever before, are to be separated in their work, and allowed no 
extra feed in the way of increased freight rates to make up for 
the extra strain of an overload of expenses. 

“Their side line feeders, the electric railways that pass our 
farms and are only just beginning to serve us so cheaply and 
well, are to be cut off. And all for what? Who is to be bene- 
fited? Certainly not the stockholders nor train employees; not 
the traveling public or the receiver or shipper of freight. No 
one is to be benefited that I can discover, and all are to be in- 
jured, except possibly the vultures that pick the remains. 

“Probably some of the purchases, mergers and consolidations 
of the past were technically wrong, too high a price paid for 
some of them, and those who led in this have paid, or must 
pay, the penalty. And yet, in spite of all this, the total result 
was to give all New England better and increased service at 
no extra cost; and I am clearly of the opinion that a complete 
separation of all these interests and going back to the old way, 
as now demanded, will mean turning back the clock of New 
England’s prosperity fully twenty-five years.” 





Seth Low on the Railroad Problem. 


Seth Low, of New York City, who was one of the board of 
arbitrators that recently settled the wages of conductors and train- 
men, speaking last week at the annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation, of which he is president, expressed the opinion 
that if the government should decline to allow the increase in 
freight rates now asked for by the Eastern roads a strong im- 
pulse would be given to the demand for public ownership and 
operation of railroads. Investors everywhere, not merely the 
bankers, are watching the present situation with a concern out 
of all proportion to the amount of money involved. To compel 
increases of expenses and forbid increases of earnings will 
check the flow of capital into American railroads. “I do not 
say that the Interstate Commerce Commission is at liberty to 
disregard the economic aspect of the request for higher freight 
rates, but in my judgment neither is it at liberty to disregard 
under existing conditions the psychological importance of the 
decision.” 

Mr. Low spoke at length on the dangers and difficulties at- 
tendant upon government ownership and operation of rail- 
roads. He said that in Germany, France, Australia, Italy and 
Austria the earnings of state owned roads barely equal or 
fall below the amount paid in taxation by the roads here. He 
suggested that the railroads lower their passenger rates. “Our 
railroad managers, if they would think for a moment as govern- 
ment officials, would realize that passengers vote but freight 
does not. It is true that every person who consumes anything 
carried by rail pays theoretically a part of the freight, but the 
percentage in any given case is almost infinitesimally small 
and the resultant charge for freight borne by a workingman’s 
family is small beyond recognition compared with the addition 
of even five cents to the cost of his daily journey to and from 
work.” 





The Harriman Safety Medal. 


At the dinner of the American Museum of Safety in New 
York City on Friday evening of last week, the E. H. Harriman 
medal, provided by Mrs. Harriman as a memorial to her late 
husband, was awarded to the Southern Pacific Company. Profes- 
sor F. R, Hutton in the presentation speech stated that the 
Southern Pacific had had no train accident fatal to a passenger 
during the past five years. Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
board of directors of the company, spoke on behalf of the road, 
and received a replica of the medal, which is to be made of gold. 

The Scientific American medal was awarded to the Welin 
Marine Equipment Company for efficient devices for saving life 
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at sea. The Rathenau medal was awarded to the General Elec- 
tric Company for progress in the field of electrical invention, and 
the Travelers Insurance Company medal to the New York Tele- 
phone Company as the American employer who has done the 
most for the protection of employees in life and limb. 

Among the speakers at the dinner was Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, 
president of Yale University, who said in part: 

“My direct knowledge of safety appliances dates from the 
eighties, when I was an editor of the Railroad Gazette. Since 
those days I have been so occupied with preventing educational 
derailments and collisions that I have had little time to famil- 
iarize myself with the new methods of handling railroad traffic. 

“At the International Exposition of Safety and Sanitation I 
was impressed by the enormous advance made in safety devices 
and the comparatively small advance made in safety itself. Here, 
as in many other things, we do not utilize the good appliances 
of today as well as we did the cruder appliances of thirty years 
ago. The fault, I think, is not so much with the railroads as 
with the public officials, and perhaps not so much with the public 
officials as with the general public behind those officials. There 
is an indiscriminate demand for safety which results in too many 
appliances and too little system. 

“What railroads have been constantly urged to do in recent 
times is to adopt more than one method of preventing accidents ; 
to insure the safety of the passengers if the engineer disobeys 
his block signal, or to protect the train behind if the brakeman 
fails to run back and flag it. This sort of alternative provision 
for safety may do more harm than good. If a new appliance 
helps to fix responsibility it is a gain; if it tends to weaken re- 
sponsibility it is a loss. For the truth must never be forgotten 
that the all-important thing in safety is discipline. 

“We hear talk of eliminating the human factor and making 
safety arrangements which shall be wholly and entirely auto- 
matic. The human factor can never be eliminated.” 

At the exhibition of safety devices which was the occasion of 
this dinner displays were made by the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Southern Pacific, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Chicago & North Western. The Pennsylvania sent men 
from its shops to give demonstrations of how to revive a man 
who has been injured by an electric shock. The New York Cen- 
tral showed a reproduction of its “safety first” car which carries 
the safety-first lecturers of the company to all parts of its terri- 
tory. The Baltimore & Ohio exhibited models, drawings and 
other illustrations showing the great variety of safety-first 
measures which have been put in effect on the lines and at the 
shops of that company. 





A Statement from Mr. Yoakum. 


B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the board of directors of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, declaring that the criticisms of his par- 
ticipation in the construction of certain subsidiary lines which 
were sold to the parent company has been unjust, has sent to the 
stockholders of the company a statement explaining his doings. 
The statement goes in detail into the reports which have been 
published in the newspapers since the hearings at St. Louis, in 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission inquired into the 
affairs of the company. 

Mr. Yoakum says that it is his ambition to build a new busi- 
ness empire in the Southwest, and that the Frisco system con- 
stitutes his life work “and it is my purpose to see it on its feet, 
with its difficulties cleared away. I intend to see that the stock- 
holders get their money out of the property if they stay with it. 
The property is worth every dollar against it in both stock and 
bonds under any fair valuation.” 

His personal profits, he says, represent only a liberal interest 
on investments that none but believers in that new and undevel- 
oped territory would have attempted. 

“We built the system,” he says, “in the only way it could be 
done at the time. 

“Criticism of me is more or less natural, following the receiv- 
ership, and considering my close connection with the company. 
My principal motive was not selfish personal gain, but the build- 
ing of the railroad system and the growth of the country in 
which it lies. The construction of new railroads through sparse- 
ly settled Western sections does not appeal to bankers as in- 
vestments and therefore syndicate financing in accord with exist- 
ing custom was employed. 

“No one will deny the great changes that have taken place in 
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public opinion during the past ten years. I recognize the public 
disapproval of dealings between a corporation and its officials. 
While I believe it ought not to apply to pioneering enterprises 
which have in the past depended for their success upon syndicate 
or individual financing, on the whole I am convinced that the 
policy is right. 

“It is equally true that within the same period many other 
familiar corporate acts, such as contributions to political cam- 
paigns, rebating, trade and traffic agreements, have come under 
the ban of public opinion.” 

Mr. Yoakum says that because of the exceeding difficulty of 
getting money for pioneer railroad building in the sparsely set-- 
tled Southwest in 1897 it became imperative for him to invest 
his own funds, forming construction and financing syndicates 
according to the usual practice of the time. He presents the fol- 
lowing table of his profits, the roads mentioned being the only 
lines he had an interest in: 





My profit 
less 6 

per cent. 
My sub- My interest on 
Road. scription. profits. investment. 

St. Louis & Gulf and St. Louis, Memphis 
Oe See eee ee ree 75,000 $38,187 $29,187 
Og Se ees er 300,833 227,580 111,759 
St. Louis, San Francisco & New Orleans.. 50,000 7,900 3,900 
Oklahoma City & Western......:..ccccce. 2,50 2,933 1,020 
Arkansas Valley & Western.............. 62,500 11,515 5,283 
New Iberia & Northern................-- 300,000 None None 
Er ee ty ee re ee $810,833 $288,116 $151,151 


Outside of the above he received $28,000 in 4% per cent. bonds 
from the St. Louis & Gulf Syndicate, and $37,500 in the sale of 
the Gulf Construction Company to the Colorado Southern, New 
Orleans & Pacific. 

As to selling securities at less than their par value by a sum 
in excess of $30,000,000 the statement says: 

“Some of our strongest railroads are now paying as dearly 
for money as the Frisco ever did. Under the reorganization plan 
of 1896 the first and second preferred stocks were limited to 4 
per cent., and as under the laws of Missouri railroad stock can- 
not be sold for less than par that plan practically prevented 
further sale of preferred stock. Grouping the three larg- 
est bond issues and taking the net amount of money received, 
the Frisco paid a total discount, including commissions, of about 
$32,000,000. No one received any part of these discounts and 
commissions except the bankers and investors themselves. - 

Mr. Yoakum says that the acquired railroad properties, twelve 
in number, have all proved profitable to the Frisco, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico. “Considered from a broad, con- 
structive standpoint; the larger plans in view and the probable 
future earnings of these properties, I believe their purchases will 
be fully justified. 

“I confidently believe that the assets of the Frisco will equal 
the par of all its outstanding bonds, other obligations and stock. 
The Frisco on account of its superior terminal facilities and 
other points of advantage, together with its relatively small cap- 
italization, will hold its own with any other railroad in this 
country. Had it not been for the Mexican revolution since 
1910, interchange business with the National Railways of Mexico 
would have placed the Brownsville line on a paying basis two 
years ago.” 


How Best to Settle Claims. 


. Courteous treatment of the public. 
. (a) Prompt inspection of damaged freight. 

(b) Prompt tracing of short freight. 

3. Issuing promptly and correctly over, short and damage re- 
ports. 

4. Assisting claimants in making up claims, seeing that they 
are supported with proper documents when sent in for payment, 
or before being remitted to auditor for credit after payment. 

5. (a) Where inspection shows railroad damages agent should 
pay claim at once direct to the claimant. 

(b) Where freight is short, claim should be sent to freight 
claim department, and if goods are short as long as thirty days, 
claim should be paid at once, investigation made later. 

6. Agents and others should not be too technical and should 
give claimant benefit of any doubtful point—Sunset Central 
Bulletin. 
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Railway Association Secretaries. 


The Society of Railway Associations Secretaries was organ- 
ized in New York, November 22, by the choice of H. D. Vought, 
of New York, temporary chairman, and J. E. Fairbanks, of 
New York, temporary secretary; and a meeting will be held, 
probably in February, to elect permanent officers. The follow- 
ing ten associations and clubs were represented by the men 
whose names follow the names of the associations: American 
Association of General Passenger & Ticket Agents, W. C. Hope; 
American Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association, H. C. 
McConnaughy; American Railway Association, W. F. Allen 
and J. E. Fairbanks; American Society for Testing Materials, 
Prof. E. Marburg; Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, A. P. Dane; Central 
Railway Club, Harry D. Vought; Montreal Railroad Club, 
James Powell; New York Railroad Club, Harry D. Vought; 
Pittsburgh Railroad Club, J. B. Anderson; Richmond Railroad 
Club, F. O. Robinson. 

Mr. Vought said that he had received letters, largely favor- 
able, from secretaries of fourteen other organizations. A code 
of rules was tentatively agreed upon and the chairman will ap- 
point a committee to assist in perfecting a permanent organ- 
ization. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
to be held on December 17, two papers will be presented for 
discussion, as follows: “Storage to be Provided in Impounding 
Reservoirs for Municipal Water Supply,” by .Allen Hazen, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., and “The Depreciation of Public Utility 
Properties as Affecting Their Valuation and Fair Return,” by 
John W. Alvord, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and flaces of meeting. 





Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May, 1914. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeEMURRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreIGHT AGENnTs.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Next convention, April 21, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Thursday and Friday in May. 

American Evectric Raitway AssociaTion.—E. B. Burritt, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Mid-year conference, New York, January 29, 30, 31. 

American Evectric Rartway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

AMERICAN RaiLtway Association.—W. F,. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

AmMeERIcAN Raitway Bripce anp Buitpine Assocration.—C, A, Lichty, C. & 
—* Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 

al. 

AMERICAN RartLway ENGINEERING AssocraTIon.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 17-20, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Kar- 
pen building, Chicago. June 15-17, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Raitway Toot Foremen’s AssociaTion.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MaTEr1ALs.—Prof, E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Civit Encineers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 West 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SocrETY OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ AssociatTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next cunvention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

AssocIaTION OF AMERICAN Rartway AccountiInG OFFicers.—C. G. Phillips, 
Highland Park, Ili. Annual meeting, June 24, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION 2F -‘RatLway CLatim Acents.—C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 

sYext convention, May, 1914, St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF RartLway ELectricaL ENGINEERS,—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. Next convention, May 20-23, New Or- 
leans, La. ; 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

AssociaTIon OF Water Line AccounTING OrFicers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
er of Commerce, Buffalo, N. 

BripGE AND Buitpinc Suprty Men’s Association.—L. D. Mitchell, Detroit 

Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 

and Building Association. 

















‘ 
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Canapian Raitway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Que.; 
Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Montreal. 

CanapIAN Society oF Civit_ EncGtneers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 

’ chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentRAL Rattway CiLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit EnGInegrs’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 
ENGINEERS’ Society OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
'a.; Ist Monday after second Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. - 
ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSyLvANIA.—E. K. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicgHt Cxiaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
convention, May 20-22, Galveston, Tex. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuiIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 

Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway ConcGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue. AssociatTion.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual convention, May 18-22, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLtway GENERAL FoREMEN’s AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next Convention, July, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksMitHs’ AssoctaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, third Tuesday in August. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way & Master PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
StaTes AND Canapa.—T. I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. Next 

convention, November 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 


MasTER_ BOILer head AssociaTIion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

ew York. 

Master Car Buitpers’ AssocraTion.—J. W. Taylor, Karpen building, Chi- 
cago. June 10-12, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. OF U. S. AaNnp CANADA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

NaTIoNAL Rattway Appiiance Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Enctanp Rairroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
Beston. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—H. D. veut. 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN RarLtroap CLtus.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peorta AssocIaTION OF RaiLroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Pecria; 2d Thursday. 

Rattroap CLuB oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

mary puerenee AssocIaATION.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

ork. 

Rartway CLus oF PitrseurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway ExectricaL Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs, 

Raitway Frre Protection Assocration.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. ‘ 

Rartway GarDENING AssociaTI0N.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

RaiLway DeEvELOPMENT AssociaTION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City South- 
ern, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rartway S1cNnat AssocratTion.—C. C. Roseniees. Bethlehem, Pa. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 


Ohio. 

Rartway Suprty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 

Rartway Tet. & Tet. AppLIANcE Assoc.—W. E, Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of ay. Teleg. — 

Ricumonp RarLroap CLus.—F. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 8-10, 1914, Chicago. 

St. Lours Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, — June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

S1icNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F, . Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. — with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Sooane Rartway FinancraL OrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

icago. 
SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OrFrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. ; 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raittway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 
Oo 


ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLUR.—J. G. Macomber, olson Spice Co., To 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturda oledo. ; 

Track Suppty AssocraTtion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 


TraFFic CLtus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, Fuy and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittssurGH.—D, L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 

. ings mcnthly, Pittsburgh. : F ae 

TraFFic Crus oF St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. ; 

TRAIN DeEspaTcHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 16, Jacksonville, Fla. 
TRANSPCRTATICN CLUB OF BuFFALO.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 

after first Wednesday. ‘ 
TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
t ich.; meetings monthly. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssOcIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, Chicago j 
Uran Society or EnGIneers.—Fred D. Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3rd Friday of each month, except July and August. 
WesTERN CanaDA RatLway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
: nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
WESTERN Benen CLus.—J. W. Taylor, Karpen building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except nd July and August. 
Western Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 onadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


At a-meeting of the Central Passenger Association last week 
it was decided to abolish the practice of allowing stop-overs on 
homeseekers’ tickets. 





The Merchants & Miners’ Line has made a reduction of about 
25 per cent. in the rates from Norfolk to Boston and Providence 
by steamer on potatoes and certain other commodities. 


The Central of Georgia and the Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic have notified the Georgia State Railroad Commission that 
they are going to discontinue the sale of interchangeable mileage 
tickets for intrastate journeys in that state, 


The White Audit System of checking passenger train collec- 
tions has been adopted by the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern and the Fort Worth 
& Denver City. The Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Colorado & Southern and the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville, have also renewed their ar- 
rangements for this service. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has notified employees 
of the state of New Jersey that in accordance with a recent de- 
cision of the State Supreme Court these officers will no longer be 
carried free on the company’s trains. These men are now rid- 
ing on the railroads of the state without charge by virtue of 
passes issued to them by the Secretary of State under a law 
passed a few years ago. The Supreme Court has decided that 
only members of the legislature and of the court, with a few 
others, are entitled to free transportation under the law. 


The Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City has made a study of the new parcel post rates, which 
have been announced to go into effect January 1, and finds that 
as compared with the rates of the express companies now in 
effect there will be on the great majority of shipments an ad- 
vantage in sending goods by the parcel post; but after February 
1, when the express companies, under the order of the Inter4 
state Commerce Commission, will make a general reduction in 
their rates, the advantage of the postal rates will be done away 
with; the rates by express will be the lower. 





Traffic Club of St. Louis. 


The sixth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of St. Louis was 
held on December 2. The following newly elected officers for 
the ensuing year were installed: President, R. K. Pretty, gen- 
eral agent Great Northern; vice-presidents, Richard Muehl- 
berg, traffic manager Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association; 
J. L. McNichols, traffic manager Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company; John Fitzgerald, superintendent Louisville & Nash- 
ville; O. H. Greene, assistant manager National Lead Company; 
secretary-treasurer, W. S. Crilly, traffic manager Hargadine- 
McKittrick Dry Goods Company. 





Changes in Mail Train Schedules. 


An improvement in the transcontinental mail service from 
New York to San Francisco is being made by rearrangements of 
schedules by the western lines. On December 7, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe changed the schedule of its California Lim- 
ited train to leave Kansas City at 9:55 a. m., instead of 9:10 
a. m.; this in order to wait for the Missouri Pacific train arriv- 
ing at 9:30 p. m. from St. Louis, where it receives the mail from 
the Pennsylvania Lines from New York. This would put mail 
leaving New York at 2:45 a. m. Monday in San Francisco at 
10:30 p. m. Thursday. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which has carried the overland mail in connection with the 
Union and Southern Pacific for 30 years, has a train, No. 7, 
leaving Chicago at 2:45 a. m., which receives mail from the New 
York Central Lines and the Pennsylvania Lines. This train’s 
western connection would reach San Francisco at 10:30 a. m., 
on Friday, or 12 hours later than the Santa Fe. The Burling- 
ton has now announced that, effective January 4, train No. 7 will 
leave Chicago at 2 a. m. instead of 2:45, and arrive at Omaha at 
1:15 p. m., a reduction of 50 minutes, while the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific will rearrange their schedules to leave 
Omaha at 1:30 p. m., instead of 9 a. m., and to arrive at San 





Francisco at 2 p. m. on Thursday instead of 10:30 the follow- 
ing morning, 62 hours from Chicago and 86 from New York. 
The trains from New York to Chicago, Chicago to Omaha, and 
Omaha to San Francisco are all solid mail and express trains, 
carrying no passengers. The Burlington also has another train, 
connecting with the Union and Southern Pacific, which makes 
approximately the same time but which now will carry only 
first-class mail west of Omaha. On December 14 the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific also changed the schedule of its Golden 
State Limited train to leave Chicago at 8:05 p. m., instead of 
9 p. m., arriving at Stn Francisco at 9:15 a. m. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 157, giving a summary of car surpluses 
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and shortages by groups from August 1, 1912, to December 1, 
1913, says: 

The total surplus on December 1, 1913, was 67,466 cars; on 
November 15, 1913, 46,059 cars, and on November 30, 1912, 
26,135 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period; there is an increase of 
21,407 cars, of which 8,602 is in box, 1,426 in flat, 7,101 in coal 
and gondolas and 4,278 in miscellaneous car surplus. The in- 
crease in box car surplus is in groups 1 (New England lines) ; 
3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania); 5 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida); 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota); 7 
(Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas); 8 (Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas) ; 10 (Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona) and 11 
(Canadian lines). The increase in flat car surplus is in groups 
3, 6, 7 (as above), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and Mexico); 10 and 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 














Surpluses r- Shortages 
anes _ 5 
Coal, Coal, is 
Date No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—December 1, 1913............. 7 155 53 40 298 546 31 6 34 216 287 
a — aa Ke) aaa 32 441 48 2,903 183 3,575 132 0 150 0 282 
ag 3.— ” i. Oks sumeceeec eke 3 26 2,908 668 1,884 1,296 6,756 101 0 994 450 1,545 
és 4.— - Reo) Sor 12 3,001 345 862 818 5,026 340 271 3,283 30 3,924 
Ee 5.— - elt a ne 1,056 100 Zlee 771 4,050 1,095 134 576 20 1,825 
ai 6.— a ll eee 28 5,873 469 3,450 3,043 12,835 378 4 2 40 424 
= 7.— ° Le BI Siecnencdaneune 4 129 50 998 868 2,045 139 2 16 0 157 
8.— 2 Be) AES Seer os 16 1,474 205 1,920 1,710 5,309 446 42 16 38 542 
9.— a i BRlDesscesen ease 13 1,367 168 696 1,092 3,323 73 3 8 32 116 
- 10.— sid Dt Seer 22 5,932 1,870 2,745 7,674 18,221 208 15 16 16 255 
F 11.— - lot SSS 5 3,855 664 0 1,261 5,780 756 5 0 94 855 
D: sceuapen ees seene each ek bunenes 187 26,191 4,640 17,621 19,014 67,466 3,699 482 5,095 936 10,212 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 


yoming, Nebraska, North 


Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 
Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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11 (as above). The increase in coal and gondola car surplus 
is in groups 1 (as above) 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania); 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 (as 
above). The increase in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 
1, 2, 3 (as above) 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas) 5, 6, 7, 9, 10 
and 11 (as above). 

The total shortage on December 1, 1913, was 10,212 cars; on 
November 15, 1913, 23,407 cars, and on December 30, 1912, 
62,536. cars. 

Compared with the preceding period; there is a decrease in 
the total car shortage of 13,195 cars, of which 5,941 is in box, 
1,194 in flat, 3,382 in coal and gondola, and 2,678 in miscel- 
laneous car shortage. The decrease in box car shortage is in 
all groups, except 7 (as above). The decrease.in flat car short- 
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age is in all groups except 7 and 8 (as above). The decrease 
in coal and gondola car shortage is in all groups except 1 and 11 
(as above). The decrease in miscellaneous car shortage is in 
all groups except 9 (as above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1912; there is an 
increase in the total car surplus of 41,331 cars, of which 20,709 
is in box, 1,721 in flat, 10,022 in coal and gondola, and 8,879 in 
miscellaneous car surplus. There is a decrease in the total 
car shortage of 52,324 cars, of which 35,024 is in box, 3,900 in 
flat, 7,683 in coal and gondolas, and 5,717 in miscellaneous car 
shortage. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage fig- 
ures by groups for the last period covered in the report, and 
the diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1913. 





Car Location. 


The accompanying table, which was taken from bulletin 
No. 12-A of the American Railway Association, gives a sum- 
mary of freight car location by groups on November 15, 1913. 
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“This deplorable showing is in part due to mismanagement. 
The Boston & Maine has outstanding $27,000,000 of short-time 
paper, which it will carry for the current year at a charge of 
about 7% per cent., as compared with 5% per cent. for the pre- 
ceding year. Of this short-time paper $20,000,000 was used to 
purchase stocks which the Boston & Maine now owns. Assum- 
ing that these stocks may finally be worth the price paid, which 
is doubtful, their purchase at the time was utterly unnecessary 
and ill-advised, and the consequences of those transactions ought 
not to be visited upon the rate-paying public. 

“The attempt of the New York, New Haven & Hartford to ac- 
quire a control of the Boston & Maine and combine that system 
in operation with its own proved disastrous, and the effect is 
still obvious in the operating cost of the Boston & Maine. 

“We have divided the Boston & Maine into two classes. 
Class A embraces the following: Main lines between Boston and 
Portland, main line between Boston and Concord, N. H.; entire 
main line of the Fitchburg; Cheshire and Troy branches of the 
Fitchburg, main line between Springfield, Mass., and Windsor, 
Vt.; main line from Worcester to Nashua, Stony Brook branch, 
Saugus branch, Lexington branch, Watertown branch and Med- 


Car Location oN NoveMBER 15, 1913. 











N.Y.,N.J., Ohio,Ind., Va., Ky.,Tenn., lowa, Mont., Kans., Texas, Oregon, 
Del., Md., Mich., W. Va., Miss., Ill., Wyo., Colo., La., Idaho, Cana- 
New _ Eastern Western No.& So. __Ala., Wis., _Neb., _ Okla., New Nev., dian Grand 
England. Pas Pa. Carolina, Ga., Fla. Minn. Dakotas. Mo., Ark. Mexico. Cal., Ariz. Lines. Total. 
Total Cars Qweeds oisccssekeeesiens 88,017 691,047 281,236 204,848 174,621 487,892 18,845 154,658 31,975 135,456 145,358 2,413,953 
Home Cars on Home Roads........ 39,266 364,143 89,018 99,412 82,335 320,053 6,431 77,116 14,285 72,893 94,004 1,258,956 
Home Cars on Foreign Roads...... 48,751 326,904 192,218 105,436 92,286 167,839 12,414 77,542 17,690 62,563 51,354 1,154,997 
Foreign Cars on Home Roads...... 58,196 300,960 212,204 87,943 82,138 194,710 11,898 80,372 34,103 59,174 43,807 1,165,505 
Total Cate On Tiss s, ccs es 97,462 665,103 301,222 187,355 164,473 514,763 18,329 157,488 48,388 132,067 137,811 2,424,461 
Excess or Deficiency.............. 9,445 *25,944 19,986 *17,493 *10,148 26,871 *516 2,830 16;413 *3,389 . *7,547 10,508 
SHENG: avsis Skies webs sia es a ssi0-6 06106 363 5,410 958 5,866 903 8,045 717 4,531 3,229 13,588 23449 46,059 
a pe eG Siew ON ss eS Gv 5 ale'9 h cinleen 645 1,838 4,540 6,542 3,323 1,052 153 1,471 359 1,333 2,151 23,407 
hop Cars— 
Home Cars in Home Shops...... 5,098 33,609 19,459 13,066 11,540 26,136 504 9,796 2,251 4,480 6,406 132,345 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops.... 1,126 7,674 6,578 1,815 2,021 5,416 491 2,508 1,140 2,130 266 31,165 
Total’ Cars in’ Shops. <..5. -6si08 6,224 41,283 26,037 14,881 13,561 $1,592 995 12,304 .. 3,391 6,610 6,672 163,510 
Per Cent. to Total Cars Owned— 
Home Cars on Home Roads...... 44.61 52.69 31.65 48.53 47.15 65.60 34.13 49.86 44.68 53.81 64.67 52.15 
Total Cars on ‘Lanes! sie 3 cite wcies:« 108.45 96.25 107.03 91.46 94.19 105.5] 97.26 100.14 151.33 97.50 94.81 100.44 
Home Cars in Home Shops...... 5.79 4.86 6.92 6.38 6.61 5.39 2.68 6.33 7.04 3.31 4.41 5.48 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops..... 1.02 1.11 2.34 .88 1.16 1.12 2.60 1.51 3.57 1 By 18 1.29 
Potel Cars in SHOVS is c's o0e ase 6.81 5.97 9.26 7.26 ver i f 6.51 5.28 7.84 10.61 4.88 4.59 6.77 


*Denotes deficiency. 








Joint Report on B. & M. Freight Rates. 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission made public 
at Boston this week the report of the conference of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the commissions of the New 
England states on the Boston & Maine’s proposition to increase 
freight rates. This report has no authoritative character, but 
the rates approved in it are expected soon to be embodied in 
orders to be issued by the several commissions. Following are 
the salient features of the report: 

“We are clearly of the opinion that there should be a sub- 
stantial advance now, provided that such additional revenue can 
be obtained without imposing upon the public unreasonable 
charges, and provided further that some assurance can be given 
that the money will be prudently expended in the public interest. 

“We do not assent to claims of counsel for the company that 
stich increase should amount to at least $5,000,000 a year. It 
cannot be known until the property is once more efficiently and 
properly operated and until its leasehold lines have been valued, 
how muth the advance should be. 

“The Boston & Maine, on the basis of its present rates, is 
bankrupt. From an analysis of its operating expenses it seems 
probable that its income from operation will fall at least $1,000,- 
00S short of what it was in the preceding fiscal year. 

“Certain charges against income will be materially increased 
during the current year. Owing to an advance in the rate of 
interest, the interest charges will be increased approximately 
$650,000. Owing to an increase in the per diem charge for the 
use of freight cars, the item for hire of equipment, if the same 
amount of business is transacted, and if no greater car efficiency 
can be secured, will be approximately $400,000 larger. It now 
appears probable that for the year 1914 the road will lack, if no 
‘icrease in rates is allowed, $2,000,000 of sufficient income to pay 
iis taxes, its interest, and its fixed charges, without the payment 
©: any dividend upon its capital stock. 


ford branch. Class B includes all other lines of the system. 

“We have approved the railroad maximum for Class A lines. 
We think that a schedule 1634 per cent. higher should be applied 
on Class B lines, and that between points on Class A and Class 
B lines a constructive mileage should be made up by adding to- 
gether the actual mileage on the Class A line and the actual 
mileage on the Class B line, plus 25 per cent. of Class B distance, 
and that to this constructive mileage the Class A scale should 
be applied. 

“The scales thus approved differ radically from that first pre- 
sented by the railroad. While some increase in revenue will 
result to the carrier our central thought has been to provide a 
system of local class rates which would remove the glaring dis- 
criminations between individuals and localities which now exist 
and pave the way for a proper revision of the commodity rates 
of that company. 

“An advance in mileage book rates is urged. A radical change 
in the directorate is recommended, and Morris McDonald is de- 
clared to be unable adequately to supervise two roads; he 
should give all his time and energy to the Boston & Maine and 
none to the Maine Central. The traffic departments of 
the Boston & Maine and the New Haven should finally be en- 
tirely separated. 

“The present financial condition of the Boston & Maine is 
critical. Nobody can tell exactly what should be done to pro- 
tect the just interests of all concerned. It may finally turn out 
that these properties should be thrown into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and pass through a process of reorganization, but this 
would be a calamity which ought to be avoided if possible. The 
present condition was years in forming, and will require years in 
the correction. If disaster is to be avoided, all interested parties 
must exercise forbearance and must undergo temporary in- 
convenience. 

“The stockholders of the Boston & Maine cannot reasonably 
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expect to receive further dividends in the immediate future. The 
financiers who are carrying the short-time paper might well 
abate something from their present demands. The owners of the 
leased properties might well accept something less than the full 
rent reserved for the next two or three years. The public must 
expect to sustain some part of the burden. It should not be 
taxed for the mismanagement of this property, but it should re- 
member that the cost of furnishing the service now demanded 
has increased, and that this property is entitled to a fair return.” 





An English View. 


Sir George Paish, of London, editor of the Statist, now in 
America, says that he is convinced that freight rates on the rail- 
roads of the United States should be higher. “The rail road 
president who sees his expenditures increasing by leaps and 
bounds and his income decreasing may be pardoned for advo- 
cating better rates. The American railroads by their 
lack of confidence in the future, and their uncertainty with re- 
gard to labor conditions and net income, have promoted business 
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“British investors are heavily interested in American railways, 
and we do not want another period like that in the nineties, when 
many railroads defaulted on their interest. 

“On the whole, I have no apprehensions as to the future. As 
far as I am able to judge, the people of the United States may 
rest assured that there will be no panic. The business depression 
is general throughout the world, being felt in South America 
as well as in Europe. It is by no means most acute in the United 
States.” 


Car Balance and Performance. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads, of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 158, covering car balances and perform- 
ances for August, says: 

The committee presents herewith statistical bulletin No. 158, 
covering car balance and performance for August, 1913. 

The miles per car per day were 25.2, compared with 23.7 in 
July. This figure for August, 1912, was 24.3. 
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Freight Car Mileage, Earnings and Performance, 1907 to 1913. 
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with the figure for August, 1912, which gives a total of 385. 

The proportion of home cars on line was 59 per cent., which 
is the same as July, 1913. This is an’ increase of three points 
over August, 1912. 

The per cent. of loaded car mileage decreased from 68.1 per 
cent. in July to 67.5 per cent. in August, 1913. This figure for 
August, 1912, was 70.1 per cent. 

The average earnings per car per day for all cars on line 
increased 18 cents to $2.58 in August, 1913. This figure for 
August, 1912, was $2.60. 

The accompanying table gives car balance and performance in 
the month covered by the report, and the diagram shows car 
earnings and car mileage and different car performance figures 
monthly from July, 1907. 


State Commissioners Favor Uniformity of Express Rates. 


Members of the express committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners, consisting of a member of each 
state railway commission, held a meeting at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, on December 11 and 12 to consider the effect of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s system of express rates, or- 
dered effective February 1, on the intrastate rates. The meeting 
was presided over by Chairman Martin S. Decker, of the New 
York second district commission. W. A. Ryan, representing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, outlined the basic principles 
of the commission’s system of making rates by blocks, and T. B. 
Harrison, attorney for the American and Adams express com- 
panies, addressed the meeting on the effect of the rates on the 
companies. He said that the new rates would reduce the rev- 
enues of the five principal companies by from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 per year in addition to the reduction in their business 
caused by the parcel post competition. They can only make up 
for these reductions by increased efficiency, which would be 
facilitated by uniformity in the state rates. In 15 states the ap- 
plication of the commission’s rates would increase the revenue, 
while in other states the rates would be reduced by from 1.18 
to 19.24 per cent. The commission’s reductions had been chiefly 
on the packages less than 50 pounds, and if the states would per- 
mit them to charge the 100-pound rates fixed by the commis- 
sion the companies were hopeful that they could work out their 
salvation. 

There was considerable opposition to an approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rates among the commissioners of 
states whose rates would be increased by their application, but 
the meeting finally went on record as favoring uniformity of 
rates on the block system prescribed by the federal commission, 
with a provision for retaining advantages in state rates by mak- 
ing “sub-block” rates subject to local conditions. A sub-commit- 
tee of ten members was appointed to work out a plan of adopt- 
ing the sub-block system to the commission’s plan and rates. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission has further suspended from December 20 
to June 20, a tariff of the Oregon Short Line, which proposed 
to eliminate certain routes applying on shipments of green fruit 
in carloads from stations on the Oregon Short Line to eastern 
destinations. 


The commission has further suspended from December 30 
to June 30, schedules in a tariff of W. H. Hosmer, agent, which 
provided for substantial increases in rates on box board in car- 
loads from Wilmington, IIl., to Milwaukee, Wis., and between 
certain other points. 


The commission has further suspended from December 20 to 
June 20, tariffs of the St. Louis Southwestern which proposed 
to increase rates on lumber and other forest products from 
stations on the St. Louis Southwestern to points in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, South Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Discrimination in Car Distribution. 
The Huerfano Coal Company, et al., v. Colorado & South- 
eastern, et al. Opinion by Commissioner Marble: 
This case arises because of the dissatisfaction with the methods 
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of car distribution practised by the defendants. The Colorado 
& Southeastern, an adjunct of the Victor-American Fuel Com- 
pany, and a common carrier has trackage rights over the 
Colorado & Southern to Trinidad, a point upon the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, under a contract which stipulates that the 
Southeastern shall not engage in business at any point upon the 
Colorado & Southern. It has been held that mines upon the 
Colorado & Southern have no claim upon the Colorado & South- 
eastern for cars or service. That road, having no cars, the duty 
of supplying them to shippers on its lines is undertaken by the 
Colorado & Southern and the Denver & Rio Grande jointly. 
In addition the Southeastern, by reason of the trackage rights 
to Trinidad, is able to secure coal cars from the Santa Fe. It 
thus happens, that the Victor-American Fuel Company is at all 
times well supplied with Santa Fe cars, whereas, shippers on the 
other two lines have no claim to them. The commission finds 
that this arrangement is discriminatory and says that each car- 
rier shall be charged with the duty of furnishing cars for the 
transportation conducted over its line. The carrier’s obligation 
to furnish cars to points upon the lines of its connections is 
joint with the latter, and contracts with them cannot relieve it of 
its portion of such joint liability. 


in Oregon Short Line Through Route 
Case. 


The United States of America v. Union Pacific et al. Opinion 
by Commissioner Clark: 

The United States, in a complaint apparently not ordered by 
any executive officer or lawfully empowered department of the 
government, alleges that the failure and refusal of the defend- 
ants to establish through routes and joint rates between Chicago 
and other points and Oregon Short Line stations via the North- 
ern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, subjects these 
carriers to undue prejudice and disadvantage, deprives the gov- 
ernment of the full benefit of land-grant deductions reserved to 
it by statute, and defeats the spirit and purpose of the so-called 
public highways act. The commission finds that these allega- 
tions of undue disadvantage are not sustained, and holds that 
existing through routes via the Union Pacific are not shown to 
be unreasonably long, inadequate or unsatisfactory. The Union 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line are operated jointly and under 
a common management or control, and no facts are shown which 
overcome the clear intent of section 15 of the act. The com- 
mission is not empowered to require carriers to grant to the 
United States free transportation or other rates or concessions 
than those afforded the general public, and is not deprived of 
jurisdiction to consider the merits of the controversy by ab- 
sence of affirmative showing of the right of the officers present- 
ing the complaint to do so in the name of the United States. 
(28 I. C. C., 518.) 


Government Loses 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Louisiana railroad commission has denied a petition of 
several railways for approval of the national code of uniform 
demurrage rules and regulations of the American Railway 
Association. 


The Railroad Commission of Mississippi has ordered a reduc- 
tion in the rates for the transportation of syrup, to go into ef- 
fect January 1. The makers of syrup have a large crop and they 
say that they are unable to reach the markets on account of the 
high freight rates. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission has or- 
dered the Chicago & Alton to run two of its Chicago-St. Louis 
passenger trains via East St. Louis and the Eads bridge, instead 
of over the Merchants’ bridge. By the last named route the 
trains avoid East St. Louis. 


The Louisiana railroad commission has approved a petition 
of the railways of the state for authority to withdraw from 
sale mileage books and to substitute a penny script book to be 
sold at $25 and to include $30 in coupons, of one cent each, inter- 
changeable on all lines in the state, to be accepted on trains or 
in exchange for tickets at stations. This is accepted in lieu of 
the proposal of the commission to fix the local passenger rate at 
2'4 cents per mile. 
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Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


The statement in our issue of December 5, page 1096, that 
Oscar Lawler had been elected auditor of the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, with office at Los Angeles, Cal., was in 
error. Mr. Lawler has been elected a director of the company 
succeeding H. I. Bettis, deceased, but the appointment of an 
auditor has not been made. 


Edward M. Hyzer, for the past four years general counsel of 
the Chicago & North Western at Chicago, has been appointed 
vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, in charge 
of the law department of 
that road and the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul,: Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, with 
office at Chicago. Mr. 
Hyzer was born De- 
cember 10, 1854, at 
Janesville, Wis. After 
receiving a public school 
education he studied law 
under Judge John B. 
Cassoday of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, 
and was admitted to the 
bar in 1879. From 
1899 to April, 1909, he 
was Wisconsin attorney 
for the Chicago & North 
Western, from which 
_ position he was pro- 
moted to the office of 
general counsel at Chi- 
cago. For about six 
years previous to 1909 Mr. Hyzer was a member of the law firm 
of Cary, Upham & Black of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Operating Officers. 





E. M. Hyzer. 


A. G. Whittington, superintendent of the San Antonio di- 
vision of the International & Great Northern, has been ap- 
pointed acting general manager, with office at San Antonio, 
Tex., succeeding Henry Martin, deceased. 


J. F. Alsip, chief despatcher, has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Tacoma division of the Northern Pacific, at Tacoma, 
Wash., and J. F. Coleman has been appointed chief despatcher 
to succeed him. 


The following have been appointed assistant superintendents 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco, with supervision over station 
work: J. J. Cummjns, Northern division; C. H. Hensley, Ozark 
division; C. F. Kirchner, Southeastern division; C. M. Clark, 
Eastern division; E. E. Carter, Kansas division; C. A. Irvin, 
Red River division; C. O. Claiborne, Western division; R. H. 
Phinney, Central division. 


J. C. Stuart, vice-president of the Erie, in charge of operation, 
has resigned, on account of continued ill health. Mr. Stuart is 
now on leave of absence, and on resuming duty will become as- 
sistant to the president, with office at New York. Mr. Stuart’s 
retirement from the vice-presidency is followed by a number of 
changes in the operating department, all to take effect January 
1. Three grand operating divisions will be established instead 
of two, the Ohio grand division (the lines west of Salamanca) 
being divided and the western part being made into the Chicago 
Terminal grand division. Albert J. Stone, general manager of 
the Eastern grand division, with office at New York, continues 
general manager of that division, and will be the ranking general 
manager. While Mr. Stone’s title will be the same as at present, 
he succeeds to the duties of Vice-President Stuart, with author- 
ity throughout the Erie lines. Heads of departments heretofor¢ 
reporting to the vice-president in charge of operation will now 
report to the general manager at New York. R. S. Parsons, no\ 
assistant general manager of the Erie (Eastern) grand divisioi, 


+ 


will become general manager of the Ohio division, with office «t 
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Cleveland, Ohio. J. B. Dickson, now superintendent of the New 
York division, is appointed assistant general manager of the 
Ohio grand division, with office at Cleveland. H. O. Dunkle, 
general manager of the Ohio division, becomes general manager 
of the Chicago division and the Lake Lines, with office at Chi- 
cago. F. B. Lincoln, now assistant to the receiver of the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern, is appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Erie grand division, with oflice at New York City. 
W. A. Baldwin, superintendent of the Delaware division, be- 
comes assistant general superintendent of the Erie grand divi- 
sion, with office at New York City. E. W. Batchelder, now as- 
sistant general manager of the Ohio division, is appointed gen- 
eral agent at Jamestown, N. Y. C. P. Eckels, superintendent of 
the Wyoming division, is made superintendent of the Delaware 
division, with office at Susquehanna, Pa. J. J. Mantell, now 
terminal trainmaster at Jersey City, is appointed superintendent 
of the Wyoming division, with office at Dunmore, Pa. E. R. 
Allen, general agent at Jamestown, is appointed assistant super- 
intendent of terminals at Jersey City, N. J. A. B. Shafer, as- 
sistant superintendent of the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern, and the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern, is appointed superintendent 
of those roads, with office at Jersey City, N. J. M. E. Johns, 
now superintendent of the two roads last named, becomes super- 
intendent of terminals of the New York Susquehanna & Western, 
with office at Jersey City, N. J. 


Traffic Officers. 


M. F. Smith has been appointed general agent of the Kansas 
City Southern at Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. H. Guerin, general agent, passenger department of the 
Chicago & North Western at Detroit, Mich., has been retired on 
a pension. 


P. B. Norton has been appointed agent passenger department 
of the Union Pacific at Fresno, Cal., and S. F. Hilton, agent 
freight department. 


F. M. Williams has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Trini- 
dad, Col., succeeding W. P. Matchette, assigned to other duties. 


A. G. Sheer, chief of the tariff bureau of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Chicago, has been appointed also chief of the 
tariff bureau of the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


W. G. Brooks has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Georgia Southern & Florida, with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Charles G. Norris has been appointed soliciting 
freight agent, with headquarters at Macon, Ga., succeeding 
William Henderson, resigned to go to another company. 


M. P. Davis, soliciting agent of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. succeeding Lee A. 
Dwelle, who has been transferred to Tampa, and W. T. West- 
brook has been appointed soliciting agent at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding Mr. Davis. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


R. W. Pritchard has been appointed assistant superintendent, 
car department of the Terminal division of the Rock Island 
Lines, with headquarters at Chicago. 


'. T. Beckett, resident engineer of the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern, has been appointed engineer maintenance of way of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at El Reno, Okla. 


. P. Weatherley, division engineer of the Kansas City Ter- 
renal Railway at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed engineer 
meintenance of way, with headquarters at Kansas City. 


. F. Burrell has been appointed engineer and roadmaster of 
tho Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
'. 3. Wilson, engineer, and J. J. McKenzie, roadmaster, resigned. 


he title of R. Collett, superintendent fuel service of the St. 
isis & San Francisco, has been changed to superintendent 
‘motive performance. P. O. Wood has been appointed as- 
‘nt superintendent locomotive performance, with head- 
rters at Springfield, Mo. 
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F. L. Burckhalter, district engineer of the Southern Pacific at 
Portland, Oregon, has had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Portland, Eugene & Eastern as chief engineer, succeeding R. T. 
Guppy, resigned to engage in special work for the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal. 


A. M. Burt, superintendent of the Northern Pacific at 
Spokane, Wash., whose appointment as chief engineer main- 
tenance of way, with office at St. Paul, has been announced, 
was born May 1, 1866, at Syracuse, N. Y. He was educated 
in the common schools and college preparatory schools of New 
York and Massachusetts, and entered railway service in the 
engineering department of the Colorado Midland in March, 
1885. He served in various capacities from rodman to assistant 
engineer for the Colorado Midland, Northern Pacific, Adiron- 
dack & St. Lawrence and Chicago & North Western to Janu- 
ary, 1897, and from January 1, 1897, to March 1, 1902, was 
supervisor bridges and buildings of the Northern Pacific at 
Minneapolis. From March 1, 1902, to October 10, 1903, he 
was assistant superintendent of the Northern Pacific at Grand 
Forks, N. D., and from October 10, 1903, until his recent ap- 
pointment, effective January 1, he has been division super- 
intendent of the Northern Pacific successively at Jamestown, 
N. D., Fargo, N. D., Missoula, Mont., and Spokane, Wash. 





OBITUARY. 





C. S. Musson, traveling freight agent of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, at Chicago, died at his home at Wilmette, IIl., 
on December 14. 


James H. Crawford, secretary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Shippers’ Refrigerating Car Company, Chicago, died on 
December 11, at Chicago. 


John W. Thomas, Jr., president and general manager of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, died on December 17, at 
his home in Nashville, Tenn. He was a son of the late Major 
J. W. Thomas, former president of the road. J. W. Thomas, Jr., 
was born at Murfreesboro, Tenn., in 1856. After graduating 
from Vanderbilt College he entered railroad service in 1878, . 
and for the next three years was a locomotive engineer on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. In the succeeding two 
years he was a trainmaster; for two more years, engineer, con- 
ductor, operator and office man; for three years to 1889, pur- 
chasing agent and secretary to the president and general man- 
ager. For the next ten years he held the positions of assistant 
general manager and purchasing agent, becoming general man- 
ager in 1899. In 1906 he advanced to the presidency of the 
road, holding also the position of general manager. 


Mitchell D. Rhame, for many years connected with the engi- 
neering department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, died 
at his home in Minneapolis on December 9. Mr. Rhame was 
born October 12, 1846, at East Rockaway, New York. He 
graduated from Yale in 1869, and then took a one year post- 
graduate course at Sheffield Scientific School. Upon leaving 
school Mr. Rhame entered the service of the United States gov- 
ernment as assistant engineer and was assigned to a survey of 
the Illinois river, with headquarters at Peoria. While at Peoria, 
W. W. Folwell, president of the University of Minnesota, be- 
came interested in him and offered him the position of pro- 
fessor of mathematics and engineering at that institution, which 
position he held from 1872 to 1880. After severing his connec- 
tion with the University of Minnesota Mr. Rhame entered the 
service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul as assistant en- 
gineer, on March 4, 1881, afterwards holding the titles of di- 
vision engineer from 1891 to 1605, engineer of construction 1905 
to 1908, and district engineer from 1908 to September, 1913, 
when he resigned on account of ill health, Among the more 
important works handled by Mr. Rhame during his connection 
with the railway were the building of the South Minneapolis 
shops and terminal facilities, the construction of various new 
lines, the revision and double tracking of the river division from 
St. Paul to La Crosse, and finally the construction of 200 miles 
of the Puget Sound line from the Missouri river to the Mon- 
tana state line near Marmarth. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THe NoRTHWESTERN PaciFic is in the market for 4 eight- 
wheel passenger and 2 ten-wheel freight locomotives. 


Tue INTERCOLONIAL is said to have ordered 16 consolidation 
and 10 switching locomotives from the Canadian Locomotive 
Company. This item has not been confirmed. 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue Erie has ordered 7 mail cars from the Standard Steel 
Car Company. 


THE ILLtinoIs CENTRAL is in the market for 150 express re- 


frigerator cars. 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 4,000 box, 600 automobile 
and 400 stock cars. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 18 all-steel pas- 
senger cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap is said to have ordered 16 
combination cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue GrAnp TRUNK is in the market for about 112 passenger 
cars, as was reported in an unconfirmed item in the Railway 
Age Gazette of December 12. 


IRON AND STEEL. 








GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—There is stiii little room for 
encouragement in the steel industry. Many mills are operating 
at but 50 per cent. of their capacity, and indications are that they 
will make the most of the holidays to close down for a while. 
Such orders as are placed continue to be of a hand to mouth 
character. The Pennsylvania, which usually places its large 
order for rails in October or November, has not placed its order 
even yet this year. The manufacturers are doing their best to 
maintain prices, and the fact that concessions bring forth no 
orders encourages them in their policy. The general impression 
is that many users of steel will have to come into the market be- 
fore very long out of sheer necessity. It is expected, however, 
that when the necessary orders are placed that they will be but 
small and only to cover temporary needs. It is to be noted that 
the discussion of the fear of foreign competition has died down. 
It is still a question whether foreign producers will ever be able 
to compete in this country on a large scale or not. Under present 
conditions, however, when prices are so low on this side of the 
water, it seems hardly possible for them to do so. 





SIGNALING. 





The Norfolk & Western plans during the coming year to in- 
stall automatic block signals on 20 miles of its lines, as follows: 
Suffolk to Myrtle, 6 miles; Windsor to Dwight, 5 miles and 
Disputanta to Poe, 9 miles. 


The Federal Signal Company has taken the contract to install 
a mechanical interlocking plant for the Philadelphia & Reading 
at Roelof, Pa. The machine will have 44 levers. Alternating 
current track circuits will be installed. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe plans during the year 1914 
to install block signals on about 125 miles of lines in addition to 
lines already worked under the block system. Electric interlock- 
ing plants are planned for Wichita, Kan., 80 levers (north tower) 
and 72 levers (south tower); Joliet, Ill., 224 levers, jointly with 
the Rock Island, the Michigan Central, and the Alton; Arcadia, 
Cal., 36 levers; Oakland, Cal., 60 levers. All of these interlock- 


ings are at points where other roads have an interest. The Santa 
Fe is to install a mechanical interlocking, 16 levers, at the bridge 
at Sibley, Mo. 
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Supply Grade News. 





The Railway Utility Company, Chicago, has abandoned its 
branch office in Vancouver, B. C. 


The Long Island Railroad, following a recent electric fire 
on a trestle track at Jamaica Bay, Long Island, has equipped all 
of its trains with J-M Fyro fire extinguishers. These are manu- 
factured by the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York. 


Ray C. Lillibridge, Inc.. New York, contemplate opening an 
office in San Francisco next year to take care of the interests 
of some of their clients in anticipation of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. The New York office, however, will not be 
abandoned or made subordinate to the new one. 


The Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern has for sale two 
second hand Saxky & Farmer interlocking plants. One is of 
16 levers, with 13 working, and the other is of 20 levers with 
18 working. Further details and diagrams may be obtained by 
application to F. M. Johnston. purchasing agent, Boone, Iowa. 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio, has a loco- 
motive for sale. The locomotive has four driving wheels, 50 in. 
in ‘diameter, and a weight on the drivers of 50,000 Ibs. The 
cylinders are 14 x 22 in., and the steam pressure is 135 Ibs. 
There is also a separate tender with a capacity of 1,200 gals. of 
water and a ton of coal. 


T. A. Griffin, president of the Griffin Wheel Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected chairman of the board of directors, and 
W. F. Whitcomb, vice-president, has been elected president ot 
the company to succeed him. W. H. Snedaker, local manager 
of the company’s plant at Tacoma, Wash., has been elected a 
vice-president, with office at Tacoma. 


W. W. Butler has incorporated and is president of the W. W. 
Butler Company, Ltd., of Montreal, P. Q. The new 
company will engage in the business of selling railway, 
marine and mining sup- 
plies; it is capitalized at 
$100,000, and will have 
offices in the Transpor- 
tation building, Mont- 
real. It will represent 
J. Stone & Company, 
Ltd., of London, who 
manufacture complete 
systems of electric train 
lighting; the Canadian 
Gold Car Heating & 
Lighting Company, Ltd. 
It will also represent the 
American Steel Foun- 
dries in Canada, and 
will have the railroad 
selling agency for the 
Glidden Varnish Com- 
pany. Mr. Butler will 
retain his interest in the 
Canadian Car. & Foun- 
dry Company, the Cana- 
dian Steel Foundries, 
Ltd., and the Pratt & 
Letchworth Company, Ltd. He has in addition taken a contro!- 
ling interest in the Dominion Lubricating Oil Company. With 
him is associated George T. Merwin, who formerly represented 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company in Canada. 





W. W. Butler. 


A bankruptcy sale of the assets of the Beaver Dam Malleabie 
Iron Company, Beaver Dam, Pa., will be held at the office of 
the company at 2 p. m. on January 3. Lawrence Fitch, of Mil- 
waukee, the largest unsecured creditor, has issued a circular 
letter to the other creditors in which he announces that he 
and some of the other principal creditors have decided to bid 
at the sale, and if they buy the property to organize a cor- 
poration. Each creditor will be allowed to subscribe to the 
purchase price, etc., in proportion to the amount of his claim. 
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DECEMBER 19, 1913. 


Robert Christy Totten, president of the Nickel Chrome Car 
Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. died recently. Mr. Tot- 
ten was born in Pittsburgh on January 6, 1833, and lived in 

that city his entire life 

with the exception of 
three or four years 
spent in St. Louis. His 
father was one of the 
earliest iron founders in 
the Pittsburgh region 
and organized the old 

Fort Pitt Foundry, 

which did a great deal 

of work for the United 

States Government dur- 

ing the Mexican war in 

the casting of cannon. 
_ At the death of his 
father, which occurred 
in 1850, Mr. Totten, 
then only about 17 years 
of age, entered the foun- 
dry and continued in 
that business until about 

1891. Since that time 

he had been engaged, to 

a greater or less de- 

gree, in the study of 
metallurgy, especially in connection with improvements in 
chilled iron castings. At the time of his death he was engaged 
in exploiting an invention relating to the addition of nickel and 
chrome to chill iron for the manufacture of car wheels. 





R. C. Totten. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





FuRNACE SERVICE.—The W. S. Rockwell Company, New York, 
has issued a booklet which aims to show what the company can 
do in way of furnace service for industrial heating operations. 


AvuTtomMaATic CoupLers.—The Durbin Automatic Train Pipe 
Connector Company, St. Louis, has published a booklet de- 
scribing the Durbin automatic train pipe connector and _illus- 
trating its use. 


DriLts AND REAMERS.—The Rich Tool Company, Chicago, has 
issued a booklet devoted to that company’s line of twist drills, 
reamers, flat drills, etc. As is usual with drill catalogs the 
booklet is well illustrated and attractive. 


Forcinc Macuines.—The National Machinery Company, Tif- 
fin, Ohio, has issued a folder describing the National heavy pat- 
tern forging machine. This machine includes some radical 
departures from and improvements over previous types. 


Etectric Motors.—The Sprague Electric Works of the General 
Electric Company, New York, have devoted bulletin No. 247 
to describing that company’s line of round type direct current 
motors, illustrating several ways in which they may be used. 


PLANING MACHINES.—The Betts Machine Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has issued a 40-page catalog devoted to Betts planing 
machines. The booklet contains illustrations of the several ma- 
chines as set up and ready for service. It aims, also, to give 
the reader an idea of the size of the work for which each planer 
is best adapted. 


Air Compressors.—The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 
has recently issued an attractive booklet entitled, Story of the 
mnerial. The little catalog aims to show in a rather unique 
fashion, the superior points of design and construction main- 
ained in the Imperial air compressors. It illustrates to the 
reader the various stages of construction and gives a concise 
nd elaborate idea of just how the machines are built. 


— 


ot 


5 
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locomotive LupricaTors.—The Detroit Lubricator Company, 
f Detroit, Mich., has recently published a 56-page booklet de- 
voted to a description of the Detroit Bullseye Locomotive Lubri- 
cator. In it the company illustrates its line of locomotive lubri- 
cators, air cylinder lubricators, and other Detroit locomotive 
specialties. Included, also, are explicit instructions for oper- 
ation, which enable the reader to make comparisons of an im- 
portant kind with other machines of like character. 
.) 
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Railway Construction, 





ALBERTA, PEACE River & EasterN.—According to press reports 
financial arrangements have been made in London, Eng., to 
build this line. The company was organized to build in Canada 
from Hudson Bay across the Peace river district to the Pacific 
coast. H. M. King, vice-president, and H. H. Williams, chief 
engineer, Edmonton, Alta. (November 8, 1912, p. 906. ) 


Aton & SoutTHerN.—An officer writes that work is now 
under way by the List & Gifford Construction Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., and the Myers Construction Company, St. Louis, 
building from the present end of track to the Madison county 
line, two miles. (August 15, p. 313.) 


BIRMINGHAM, EnstEy & Bessemer (Electric) —An officer 
writes that this company during 1913 built five miles of new 
lines between the suburbs of Birmingham, Ala. The work was 
carried out by the Tidewater Construction Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Surveys are now being made to complete the line 
from Birmingham to Bessemer. 


CanapIAN Paciric.—Work is now under way building an ex- 
tension of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo from Little Jualienne 
river, B. C., to Courtenay, 36.5 miles. Contracts for the grading 
and trestle work have been let to Moore & Pettrick, Victoria, 
B. C., and for the steel bridges to the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Walkerville, Ont. 


Cary, NortH & Soutu.—An officer writes that work will 
probably be resumed early next spring on the line from Cochran, 
Ga., to Cary, 10 miles. Grading work has been finished on seven 
miles. The plans call for an extension from Cary to Tooms- 
boro, about 29 miles. D. B. Dunn, chief engineer, Macon, Ga. 


CaroLInA & GeEorGIA.—This company, which is building a line 
from Augusta, Ga., northeast to Columbia, S. C., 75 miles, has 
amended its charter, it is said, and will build a branch from 
Johnston northwest to Greenwood, about 40 miles. Both steam 
and electricity may be used as the motive power. J. U. Jackson, 
president, Augusta, and F. E. Courtney. (May 2, p. 1013.) 


CENTRAL Utau.—Under this name a line is to be built, it is 
said, from Salina, Utah, east through Salina canyon to coal fields, 
about 20 miles. Surveys are now being made, and the company 
expects to have the work under way this winter. W. O. Creer 
is president. 


CHARLESTON NCRTHERN.—Incorporated in South Carolina to 
build a 57-mile line from a point on the Georgetown & Western 
southwest through the counties of Georgetown, Berkeley and 
Charleston to the city of Charleston, S. C. It is expected that 
construction work will be started soon, and that the line from 
Charleston to Andrews will be open for operation in 1914. 
D. T. McKeithan, president, Darlington, W. R. Bonsal, of Ham- 
let, N. C., president of the South Carolina Western and the 
North & South Carolina, is said to be interested. 


Etperton & Eastern.—An officer of this company, which 
operates a line from Elberton, Ga., southeast to Tignall, 21.8 
miles, writes that in addition to the extension to be built from 
Tignall east to Lincolnton, 17.5 miles, the company has pro- 
jected an extension from Tignall south to Washington, 12.5 
miles. Alex. W. Wilson, chief engineer, Elberton. (July 4, 
p. 36.) 


EsourmaLt & NANAIMo.—See Canadian Pacific. 


INTERURBAN RAILROAD.—This company has filed a charter in 
Louisiana with $100,000,000 capital, to operate lines in New Or- 
leans and other parishes of Louisiana. The plans call for build- 
ing from New Orleans west to Kenner, Jefferson parish, thence 
to St. Charles parish, about 14 miles, and eventually an exten- 
sion northwest to Baton Rouge, about 90 miles. The directors 
include C. G. Tinsley, H. G. Dufour, W. C. Dufour, S. Jackson, 
Charles Janvier, New Orleans, and C. H. Ellis, New Orleans. 


JouieTTE & Lake MAnuan CotonizaTion.—The Canadian parlia- 
ment is being asked to extend the time for the construction of 
lines in the province of Quebec from Joliette, northerly to Ste. 
Emilie de Energie and thence north by northwesterly to St. 
Michels des Saints, and to Lake Manuan, and from Joliette 
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southerly through the southeastern part of Montcalm county 
and L’Assomption and Hochelaga counties to Montreal. A con- 
tract was let about a year ago to R. J. Craig, Cornwall, Ont., 
to build the section from Joliette to St. Michels des Saints, 
about 60 miles. Location surveys were also undertaken for a 
further 90 miles from St. Michels des Saints to Weymontachene 
on the National Transcontinental. The general route map for 
the entire line from Joliette to the National Transcontinental 
has been approved of by the Canadian Minister of Railways, 
and a contract has been entered into between the company and 
the government for the construction of 30 miles of the line, 
under the act granting aid in the construction of railways. The 
general contractors are the Enterprise Construction Company, 
New York and Ottawa. J. N. Patton, Transportation building, 
Montreal, Que., is chief engineer. 


LynpHurst Lumber Company’s Line.—An officer writes that 
the company is building with its own men an extension from 
Junction, Mill Creek, Va., to North Fork, 10 miles. G. S. Briggs, 
president, Lipscomb, Va. (See Virginia Roads, May 9, p. 1053.) 


OKLAHOMA Roaps.—The Sapulpa Commercial Club has under 
consideration a proposition submitted by former Governor 
Charles N. Haskell, to build two lines into Sapulpa, Okla. One 
line is projected from Sapulpa south to a connection with the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf at Henryetta, and the other is to be 
built west to connect with the Santa Fe and the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas at Cushing. 


Orecon E.ectric.—An officer writes that during 1913 this com- 
pany laid 5.8 miles of main track from Orenco, Oregon, to 
Bowers Spur, and 6.6 miles of second track from Portland to 
Garden Home. 


Paciric Exectric.—An officer writes that during 1913 this 
company completed work on 28 miles of new lines, also on 3.77 
miles of second track and sidings at various points in California. 
Construction work is now under way on extensions between Up- 
land, Cal., and San Bernardino on 23.30 miles; in Riverside on 
2.54 miles; from Santa Ana to Orange on 1.64 miles; from Haw- 
thorne to El Segundo, on 4.44 miles, and from Tropico to Glen- 
dale, 2.66 miles. 


Texas Roaps.—Plans are being made by residents of Bren- 
ham, Tex., and Independence, it is said, to build a line from 
Brenham northwest to Independence, about 12 miles. 


TRISTATE TRACTION.—Plans are being made by this company, 
it is said, to build a line from Burlington, Iowa, southeast to 
East St. Louis, Ill., about 150 miles. It is understood that con- 
struction work will be started early next year at five different 
points. Steam is to be used as the motive power for freight 
service and electricity for passenger service. R. O. Marsh, presi- 
dent, Warsaw, IIl. 

WarrEN, JOHNSVILLE & SALINE River.—This company is mak- 
ing surveys for an extension in Arkansas to a point on the 
Saline river, six miles. 





Wasuincton Roaps.—According to press reports residents of 
Blaine, Wush., will build a railroad from Blaine east to Lynden, 
18 miles. Blaine tidelands have been bought for terminals. 





An EnciisH Raimtway SIGNALING ScHoot.—On November 3 
the London, Brighton & South Coast inaugurated a school for 
instruction in railway operation and signaling at Croydon. The 
equipment of the school is very complete. It includes a 47 ft. 
model of a railway and junction with main and branch lines, a 
siding and a crossover. This model railway is fully signaled 
and provided with facing-joint locks, detector bars, indicators as 
at any similar junction on the railway itself. The signals and 
connections are all properly interlocked and worked from a full- 
size 24-lever frame, as in the case of an ordinary signal tower. 
Two model trains are provided to run on this road, one a pas- 
senger and the other a freight. The cars and engines are 
painted in the usual London, Brighton & South Coast colors. 
Included in the other apparatus are a complete set of Tyer’s 
block signaling instruments, a set of the more up-to-date Sykes’ 
lock and block signaling apparatus, both of which are in use on 
the road, and an electric staff system. The object of the school 
is to enable men to learn signaling and operation without having 
to go into the regular signal towers. 
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CANADIAN NorTHERN.—The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
prints the following as having been authoritatively revised: 
“In the legislature at Edmonton quite recently Premier 
Sifton announced that the government had raised the bond 
guarantee from $13,000 to $15,000 per mile on approximately 
600 miles of railway of the Canadian Northern (of which 470 
miles was almost complete), located in southern Alberta. The 
average cost of the line is said to be from $24,000 to $30,000 
per mile. Bills were also passed guaranteeing the bonds of 
the Canadian Northern Western line from Blackfalds to the 
Brazeau coal fields, at $25,000 per mile for 114 miles (now 
built, except about 24 miles). The premier stated that the 
Canadian Northern Western asked for the guarantee of the 
Brazeau line, which has not hitherto been guaranteed, in order 
that their capital might be liberated, so that they could proceed 
with the building of other lines, especially those in the south- 
ern portion of the province.” 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINois—The receivers have asked per- 
mission of the court to issue $2,000,000 6 per cent. six months’ 
receivers’ certificates. The issue, it is understood, will be 
brought out by the Equitable Trust Company, and if this plan 
is carried out there will be outstanding $6,000,000 receivers’ 
certificates. 


CLEVELAND SHort Line.—The syndicate which bought last Sep- 
tember $5,000,000 Cleveland Short Line first mortgage 50-year 
4% per cent. bonds guaranteed by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, and took an option on $6,800,000 more, has been 
dissolved, having sold, it is said, $7,500,000 of the bonds, and 
the remaining $4,300,000 bonds have been withdrawn by the 
company and will not be sold at present. 


Detroit, ToLepo & IRoNtoN.—The two committees, representing 
respectively the Northern and Southern divisions, of the Ohio 
Southern division have agreed on a plan by which the two 
pieces of property will be operated as one road. 


Itttno1is CENTRAL.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, have bought 
and are offering to the public $10,000,000 5 per cent. joint re- 
funding bonds. Of these bonds the bankers are offering 
$5,000,000 to investors in the United States at par. 


MissourI, OKLAHOMA & GutFr.—On application of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, the company was placed in the hands of 
a receiver. William Kenefick, president, was made receiver. 
Oklahoma papers give as the underlying reason for the receiv- 
ship the recent failure of a Paris bank. There are outstanding 
$7,007,000 Railway first mortgage bonds, $1,467,000 Railway 
second mortgage bonds, $10,655,200 Railroad first mortgage 
bonds, $350,000 Texas company first mortgage bonds, and 
$75,000 Kansas company first mortgage bonds; the Texas and 
Kansas companies’ bonds being deposited under the Railroad 
company’s first mortgage bonds. 


St. Louris & San Francisco.—Judge Sanborn, of the United 
States Circuit Court in charge of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco receivership, has set a hearing for December 22 at St. 
Louis for testimony and arguments on the petitions filed on 
December 9 by stockholders and the receivers of the road for 
permission to file suits against former officers and directors 
for restitution of profits alleged to have been made in the sale 
of subsidiary lines to the Frisco. The petition of the receivers 
asked instructions from the court as to whether such a suit 
should be filed. 


WasasH.—Thomas B. Fauntleroy, special master, has reported 
to the federal district court that the Wabash is in default 
principal and interest in the payment of $44,830,000 and rec- 
ommends that the trustee for the first refunding and extension 
mortgage be adjudged to be entitled to a decree providing for 
the foreclosure sale of the entire property subject to prior 
liens. 

WaABASH-PITTSBURGH TERMINAL.—On December 18 a conferen ¢ 
was held between the two committees representing holders of 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal first mortgage bonds. Pre- 


sumably this conference is held in anticipation of an eat'y 


foreclosure sale. 
See also Wabash. 














